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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE sterile Parliamentary Session of 1927 dragged 
"a its course until the eve of Christmas. A 

characteristic incident marked its final stages. 
Mr. Churchill had proudly announced in his Budget 
speech that the Government had decided, as a measure 
of economy, to abolish the Ministry of Transport, the 
Department of Mines, and the Department of Overseas 
Trade. Last week Mr. Baldwin formally announced 
their reprieve. The abolition of the departments would 
require legislation; and the legislation would be con- 
troversial. ‘‘ It would not be right to make demands 
on Parliamentary time out of all proportion to the 
actual savings likely to be effected.’’ Precisely. This 
sentence gives the measure of the potential yield of this 
particular project of “‘ economy ”’; indeed, the measure 
of the scope which remains for administrative economy 


in general. Is it not time that politicians should cease 
to delude the public with the notion that a swarm of 
superfluous and overpaid bureaucrats is preying on its 
flesh? The present session has been mostly given up to 
the testing and exposure of such illusions. It should 
be known perhaps as ** Jix’s *’ year. The breach of 
relations with Russia, and the rejection of the Prayer 
Book have been peculiarly his personal achievements. 
He has thus, in a single session, and more or less off 
his bat, fulfilled two of his dearest ambitions; he has 
routed the Anglo-Catholics and turned out the Reds. 
Nor does he show any signs of allowing his sword to 
sleep in his hand. The shares of greyhound racing 
companies have fallen beneath the great man’s frown. 
* * * 

The Archbishops’ statement, with regard to the 
position created by the rejection of the Prayer Book 
Measure, is so carefully guarded that its significance 
must be revealed mainly by future events. There is a 
rather vague reference to possible circumstances in 
which it would be the Bishops’ duty ‘* to take action 
in accordance with the Church’s inherent spiritual 
authority.’’ This, presumably, points to the issue of 
disestablishment being raised, if Parliament rejects the 
new Measure which the Bishops will prepare. It is 
clear, however, that the Bishops hope to avoid this con- 
tingency. They take the view that a great part of the 
opposition to the new Prayer Book arose from a mis- 
conception of its effect on the doctrinal position of the 
Church of England, and they propose to reintroduce the 
Measure in the Church Assembly, with a view to its 
subsequent submission to Parliament, ‘* with such 
changes only as may serve to remove misapprehensions 
and to make clearer and more explicit its intentions 
and limitations.”’ 

* * * 

This is a wiser, as well as a bolder course, than any 
attempt to shirk the real issues, by separating the non- 
controversial from the controversial elements in the 
Measure. The chance of peace in the Church, and of 
removing the threat of religious controversy in politics, 
depends on the ability of the Bishops to convince the 
Evangelical party, and the nation, that the freedom 
desired by moderate Anglo-Catholics can be granted, 
without upsetting the fundamental principles of the 
Reformation settlement. The Bishops believe that it 
can; they have failed so far to convince the House of 
Commons, and the appropriate next step is to try what 
can be done, by greater precision in the drafting, to 
make their conception clear, before throwing the whole 
question again into the melting-pot. They will start 
with a large measure of good will; for a desire to escape 
from the impasse created by the unexpected vote of the 
House of Commons is general. The most striking 
feature of the whole controversy has been the sym- 
pathy extended to the aged Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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not only by Churchmen of all schools, but by those out- 

side all Churches, and this sympathy is based mainly 

on the conviction that he, for one, puts the Church 

above ecclesiastical party, and Christian charity above 

the Church. . 
* * * 

The most important point in the new treaty be- 
tween Iraq and Great Britain is that it is, in form, a 
treaty between two equal, sovereign, and independent 
States. This, with the provision binding Great Britain 
to support the candidature of Iraq for admission to the 
League of Nations in 1932, should give some satisfac- 
tion both to the Nationalists of Iraq, and to those in 
Great Britain who anxiously await the termination of 
British responsibilities for that country. None the less, 
Great Britain has, by implication, made herself the 
guaranteeing Power for certain clauses which affect the 
rights of all nations. The Government of Iraq, for 
instance, undertakes to make no discrimination between 
the nationals of one country and another, so long as 
they are living peacably in Iraq, and as Article 5 of the 
Treaty provides that the British High Commissioner 
** will bring to the notice of his Majesty the King of 
iraq any matter which His Britannic Majesty con- 
siders might prejudicially affect the well-being of Iraq 
or the obligations entered into under this Treaty,’’ the 
British Government obviously assumes joint responsi- 
bility for the application of this principle of equal 
treatment. 

* ” * 

This is a matter of great importance. Iraq is a 
sort of buffer State between the Shiah sects of Persia, 
the Sunnis of Syria, and the puritans of the Nejd, and 
many of the holy places of the Shiah are within Iraq. 
Pilgrimages from the unorthodox to the orthodox 
countries of Islam are generally provocative of consider- 
able dissension. The development and progress of 
Persia make it most important that the new Iraq 
Government should create no grievances in Teheran. 
Again, the obligations which the Iraq Government un- 
dertakes with regard to such international conventions 
as those relating to the suppression of traffic in slaves, 
women, and drugs, are in themselves merely promises 
to assist when local conditions permit. It would be 
useless to ask more of a young Moslem State, and the 
Customs and frontier organizations are still far too 
primitive for any serious co-operation by Iraq alone. 
These considerations go a long way to explain why the 
application of Iraq for membership of the League has 
been deferred until 1982. Had it been made this year, 
France and Persia would almost certainly have opposed. 
Whether it can be made successfully in 1932 will depend 
on the ability of King Feisal and his advisers to develop 
an efficient administration, and conciliate the Shiah 
minority and the Kurds of Mosul. 

* * 


A sensation has been caused in Lancashire by the 
report that the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
has decided to approach the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion with a view to making demands on the operatives 
for lower wages and longer hours. The proposals are 
foreshadowed in considerable detail. The Federation 
suggests apparently a wages cut of 12} per cent., and a 
52-hour week, to be obtained by the reintroduction of 
a pre-breakfast shift. It remains to be seen whether 
the manufacturers will make common cause with the 
spinners, and whether, if they do not, the latter will 
act alone. The objections to the proposals—particu- 
larly to that for longer hours—are manifest. Every 
consideration that applied to the coalmines applies to 
cotton. There is the same condition of “ surplus 


capacity,” and the same risk of aggravating it by a 
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lengthening of the working-week. The results of the 
experiment in the coalmines are assuredly not such as 
to encourage its application to cotton. There are, in- 
deed, objections to longer hours in the cotton trade 
which did not arise in the case of coal. The existing 
hours, 48 per week, are the maximum laid down, as a 
reasonable basis of international agreement, by the 
Washington Convention. We have not yet, it is true, 
ratified that Convention; but the Government has re- 
peatedly announced that it intends to ratify, as soon 
as certain difficulties of technical detail can be cleared 
away. In these circumstances, for one of our leading 
industries to throw over the 48-hour week would be a 
very serious, indeed a desperate, step. It is most 
unlikely that the operatives would agree to such a 
demand without a struggle. 
* * * 

These considerations are so overwhelming that it 
may perhaps be assumed that the hours will not be 
pressed, whatever may be done about wages. It should 
be added, in justice to the Master Spinners’ Federation, 
that their ideas are apparently not limited, as were 
those of the coal-owners, to hours and wages, but that 
they contemplate comprehensive measures for the re- 
organization of the industry. We are told, for instance, 
that they are alive to the weaknesses in Lancashire’s 
present marketing arrangements, to the importance of 
financial reconstruction, and the like. None the less, 
their proposals under these heads remain in the region 
of nebulosities; while their wages and hours sugges- 
tions,, however tentative, have assumed a menacing 
precision. 

* * * . 

The reaction in France to Mr. Parker Gilbert's 
suggestion that the amount of the German reparations 
debt should be fixed is interesting and instructive. The 
French reply is that it has already been fixed—at 
£6,600,000,000—and can be reduced only in proportion 
to reductions in the French debts to Great Britain and 
America. This means, as the articles on the subject 
clearly show, that if Great Britain and America will 
consent to cancel the French debts, France will 
graciously consent to accept the annuities of the Dawes 
Plan in full settlement of reparations. It is significant 
that the only writer in a French paper taking a different 
point of view is M. Jacques Bainville—on the extreme 
Right—who declares that the only solution is to make 
a clean sweep of all war debts, including reparations. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that Mr. Parker Gilbert 
should have started this hare just now. His proposal 
involves a revision of the Dawes Plan, and a revision 
hardly to the advantage of Germany, who would lose 
the guarantees in regard to transfer. Perhaps Mr. 
Gilbert is afraid that he will not be able to transfer next 
year. 

* * * 

The news from China is not of a kind to throw any 
light upon the present ambiguities. First, it is far 
from certain that the Hankow faction intends to make a 
bid for Russian favour. There are even reports that the 
Hankow authorities have followed the example set by 
Nanking, and expelled Soviet officials. If this is so, 
it would imply that the pan-Nationalist Congress at 
Shanghai was making a certain amount of progress; 
but this inference is contradicted by other reports. The 
permutations and combinations of the Nationalist 
generals have become more puzzling than those of the 
Northern tuchuns. The recapture of Canton has left 
Li Fu-lin in control of the island of Honan, whilst a 
handful of rival and semi-independent generals are 
hovering round the city. The relations of these com- 
manders to the Nanking authorities are quite uncertain. 
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At Shanghai, there are rumours that Chiang Kai-shek is 
about to be made generalissimo—nobody knows by 


whom. 
* * * 


Viscount Goto has gone to Russia as a special 
Japanese envoy, to discuss the position in Manchuria 
and Mongolia. It is now generally admitted that 
Japanese enterprise in Manchuria—though a compara- 
tive failure as an attempt at colonization—has been 
very beneficial to the local population. Emigration 
from China to Manchuria increases steadily. At the 
present moment, railway development is the most pres- 
sing need, alike for the agricultural immigrants and 
the rising industries. No railway development, how- 
ever, is possible without a preliminary political agree- 
ment between Japan and Russia. In the interests of 
the Manchurian population, it is to be hoped that 
Viscount Goto will not return empty handed. 

* * * 


President Coolidge’s policy of conciliation with 
Mexico appears to be bearing fruit. Mr. Dwight 
Morrow, the new United States Ambassador, is work- 
ing hard and quite unconventionally for an understand- 
ing with the Calles Government, and his efforts latterly 
have been supplemented by the popular appeal of Lind- 
bergh, the flier. The surprise of this week is a message 
from President Calles to the Mexican Congress urging 
the passage of a Bill amending Articles 14 and 15 of 
the oil laws, which form the crux of the legislation 
giving effect to the nationalization clauses of the Mexi- 
can Constitution. This step was prepared for by a 
recent judgment of the Mexican Supreme Court which, 
going in favour of an American oil company, declared 
the articles in question to be unconstitutional. _Further 
proof of the friendliness of Washington towards the 
Calles Government may be seen in the readiness of the 
State Department to remove the embargo, operative 
since 1924, upon the shipment of arms and ammunition 
purchased in the United States. It is interesting to 
note that these unmistakable signs of peaceful inten- 
tion come at a time when the Hearst Press has been 
attempting, by the publication of questionable docu- 
ments, to discredit the Mexican Government. A con- 
vincing exposure of forgery in connection with one of 
these documents, purporting to relate to its own editor, 
is given in the last number of the New York NAartIon. 

* * * 


As anticipated, the Indian National Congress has 
declared in favour of boycotting the Samuel Commis- 
sion, which is due to arrive at Bombay on February 8rd. 
The decision of the Congress, which met in Madras, was 
unanimous after a debate of three hours. In Bombay 
the National Liberal Federation had an inaugural 
address by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who announced that 
the scheme was unacceptable and that Indian Liberals 
could not take any part in the work of the Commission. 
Analyzing the Government’s arguments in detail, Sir 
Tej Bahadur said that if Indians had understood, when 
the Act was framed in 1919, that the promised Com- 
mission was to be a parliamentary committee, the atti- 
tude of many would have been different. India, he 
contended, had not had a square deal: there was no 
genuine form of co-operation implied. Indian Liberals 
felt justified in telling the Government that neither their 
self-respect nor their sense of duty would permit them 
to go near the Commission. He urged that all parties 
in India should unite to produce a scheme of self- 
government. The Moslem community, meanwhile, is 
deeply split on the question of the Commission, Sir 
Mahomed Shafi having refused to preside over the 
Moslem League Conference in Calcutta. 
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The protracted discussion of the Labour Party’s 
** surtax ’’ proposals, and of the desirability, or other- 
wise, of devoting the proceeds of new direct taxation 
to expenditure upon “ social services,’’ is given point 
by the publication of the annual return in which our 
aggregate ‘* social services *’ expenditure is analyzed. 
Such expenditure during the financial year 1925-6 
totalled (it is estimated) some £351 millions. This 
represents an advance of £18 millions on the previous 
year, the increase being mainly accounted for by an 
increase of £4 millions in the cost of poor relief, a small 
addition (£3 millions) to our annual expenditure upon 
education, and an increase of £3 millions in the annual 
cost of (non-contributory) old-age pensions. Ofthe huge 
total of £351 millions—about one-eleventh of the nation’s 
aggregate income—approximately one-half (176 mil- 
lions) was provided by the taxpayer, while nearly one- 
half of the remainder (£85 millions) came from rates. The 
balance represents employers’ and employees’ contribu- 
tions to social insurance funds, secondary school fees, 
and various payments for specific purposes made to 
local authorities. Clearly, a very considerable slice of 
the national income—something like £300 millions in 
all—is being ‘‘ redistributed ’’ in the form of pensions, 
education, and sickness and unemployment benefit ; 
and, while it is not possible to say with precision to 
what extent this falls on the beneficiaries themselves, 
it is certain that a true redistribution of income on a 
considerable scale has been brought about by the social 
legislation of the last twenty years. We doubt if it is 
possible to determine, other than by experiment, how 
far it is feasible to carry this process of directly im- 
proving the wage-earners’ standard of life by the taxa- 
tion of those who can afford to bear the burden; but, 
** surtax ’’ or no ** surtax,”’ it is fairly clear that its 
limits have not yet been reached. 


* * * 


The view that the general strike and its aftermath 
would result in a very considerable drop in trade-union 
membership seems hardly to be borne out by the figures 
given in the latest report of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, in which is summarized the position 
at the end of 1926. The number of registered trade 
unions (485, exclusive of employers’ associations) re- 
mains practically stationary; their aggregate member- 
ship has fallen from 4,490,000 at the end of 1925 to 
4,190,000 millions at the end of 1926. The reported 
loss of membership is, therefore, in the neighbourhood 
of 300,000. The direct cost to the unions of industrial 
warfare is clearly brought out in the Registrar’s figures 
relating to their funds. At the beginning of 1926 the 
unions collectively had in hand £12? millions; by the 
end of the year this total had fallen to £8,650,000 ; they 
had thus overspent their income to the tune of over 
£4 millions, or just about £1 per member. Dispute 
benefit, which in 1925 cost all registered unions only 
£313,000, accounted in 1926 for £5,617,000; while un- 
employment and kindred benefits, which in 1925 cost 
£4,527,000 rose to £6,377,000. The present compara- 
tively peaceful year should enable much of the leeway 
caused by the disasters of 1926 to be made good. For 
the first eleven months of 1927, industrial disputes have 
only caused, in the aggregate, the loss of 1.14 million 
working days—the lowest eleven months total recorded 


for many years. 
* * * 


In response to our appeal for assistance to charities 
at Christmas, we have received a cheque for £80 from 
a donor who desires to remain anonymous. We 
acknowledge this gift with gratitude, and shall allocate 
it in accordance with the donor’s directions, 
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THE NATION 


A YEAR OF FUTILITY 


HE course of public events during 1927 affords 
a cause for satisfaction. We have indeed been 

spared spectacular disasters, which is something in 
a highly dangerous world. But in the international 
sphere one or two wrong turnings have been taken, 
which we may later have dire reason to regret; while, 
in internal affairs, we have drifted aimlessly, continuing 
to hope that our problems would solve themselves. 
Relations with Soviet Russia have been broken off; the 
Coolidge Conference has failed; the League of Nations 
has certainly not grown stronger. At home, the posi- 
tion of the leading exporting industries has become, on 
the whole, more rather than less serious. Descriptive 
writers in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN and the DalILy 
News have laid bare the appalling conditions which 
obtain in the coal-mining areas, and the feeling of utter 
hopelessness which pervadesthem. And the news comes, 
as a fitting climax to the year, that the cotton-spinning 
employers may be about to emulate the coal-owners’ 
example in pressing for lower wages and longer hours. 

Towards the manifold problems which this dis- 
quieting industrial situation presents to statesmanship, 
the Government which at present presides over our 
destinies has maintained an almost purely passive atti- 
tude. And its departures from passivity have been the 
reverse of helpful. The brightest feature of the outlook 
at the beginning of the year was a widespread dis- 
illusionment in the ranks of Labour with the militant 
policies and propaganda of recent years, and the growth 
of a new disposition to approach the problems of in- 
dustry in the spirit of responsible partners. This is the 
background against which we must set the fact that 
the highly provocative Trade Unions Act has been the 
principal legislative achievement of the Session. In the 
circumstances we may count ourselves fortunate that 
projects for co-operation and conference between indus- 
trialists and trade-union leaders continue to go for- 
ward. 

The larger problems of economic reconstruction 
have been ignored. The Government has clung to the 
hypothesis (rather than genuine belief) that, with the 
coal dispute over, and on terms that would clearly mean 
cheaper coal, with the assurance of a considerable 
breathing-space from further labour troubles, and with 
no serious factors of disturbance anywhere, the long- 
awaited trade recovery might really prove at last to 
be round the next corner, and relieve us from the 
painful necessity of adapting ourselves to new condi- 
tions. We have spent the year in testing the truth of 
that hypothesis. Indeed, so careful has the Govern- 
ment been to avoid any suspicion of ** interfering ” 
with industry or indulging in any form of constructive 
activity, that it might almost have set out to conduct 
a control-experiment in the theories of laissez-faire. 

The results of the experiment are before us in the 
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aggravated plight of coal, cotton, and agriculture, and 
the continuance of unsatisfactory conditions in the ex- 
port industries as a whole. How much longer shall we 
have to wait before its lessons are learnt? We have as 
a small sign of grace the Government’s announcement 
in December that an Industrial Transference Board is 
to be set up, ** to facilitate the transfer of labour from 
industries with restricted opportunities for employment 
and in particular the coal-mining industry.” This 
announcement occupies such a prominent place in the 
King’s Speech on the Prorogation of Parliament as to 
suggest that it is intended to mark a really important 
development. For the time being, however, the whole 
conception is wrapt in mystery. The Board, we are 
told, is ‘* to recommend the executive action to be 
taken by the Departments concerned.’’ Do the 
Departments concerned include the Treasury? Will 
it belong to the functions of the Board to map out a 
general scheme of national development? The answers 
to the questions are obscure. Perhaps the stress laid 
on the new Board indicates not that it will be an 
important body, but merely that the present Govern- 
ment now recognizes that something must be done, and 
does not know what to do. Yet the resourcelessness of 
the Government is scarcely more conspicuous than the 
bankruptcy, in face of real problems, of the pretentious 
formulas of Labour. We need in our economic states- 
manship a new impulse and a new direction, which we 
may trust that the forthcoming Report of the Liberal 
Industrial Inquiry will supply. 

Apart from its neglect of the pressing problems of 
economic reconstruction, the Government, in almost 
everything to which it has set its hand, has exhibited 
this year in a high degree the peculiar futility which 
is its outstanding characteristic. We have been enter- 
tained by the spectacular fiasco over House of Lords 
Reform. We have been irritated by the wretched 
imposture of the projected sacrifice of three post-war 
Ministries, as a contribution to economy, now admitted 
by the Prime Minister to be not worth the expenditure 
of Parliamentary time. But, amusing or irritating, 
these ineptitudes are of no consequence except to the 
repute of Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues. Very 
different and very serious are the two capital blunders 
which they committed in international affairs; the 
objectless breach with Russia, and the failure of the 
Coolidge Conference. 

For neither of these blunders, it is noteworthy, was 
the Foreign Secretary primarily responsible. No one 
had denounced more strongly than he the policy of 
breaking with Russia. The rupture, indeed, was 
hardly a deliberate act of policy at all. The Govern- 
ment drifted into it as the easiest way out of the situa- 
tion created by the Home Secretary’s action in raiding 
—without apparently knowing that he was doing so— 
the offices of the Russian Trade Delegation. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has succeeded by strenuous assurances in 
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dispelling from the minds of logical Continental states- 
men the resulting impression that we must be seeking 
to create an anti-Russian bloc; and we may hope that 
a way may be found to restore relations before serious 
mischief has been done. None the less the situation is 
not free from danger. 


But by far the gravest indictment which lies 
against the Government's record during the present 
year is its mishandling of the Coolidge Conference, 
which has done incalculable mischief to our relations 
with the United States. Parity in cruiser strength- 
yes, we would accept it—no, we would not accept it 
not at least mathematical parity; some other sort of 
parity, perhaps, but not mathematical. Not, indeed, 
that we objected to America having as many cruisers as 
ourselves in fact; but to subscribe to the principle, to 
quote Mr. Churchill, ** in a solemn international agree- 
ment,’’ would be intolerable. We had already told 
the Americans that we accepted parity? Well, then, 
let us stick out on some point of detail, and let the 


Conference break down. Such, it appears, was the 


attitude of the British Cabinet; and it is ominous to 
learn that the protagonist of the anti-parity reaction 
was Mr. Churchill, the protagonist of so many grand 
miscalculations. Such are the acts of levity which make 


the present Government not futile merely, but highly 
dangerous. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


HE freedom of the seas is not a mere catchword, but 

it is a fluid conception which can only be understood 

in the light of its historical background. The purpose 
of this article is to sketch that background in a purely 
objective spirit. 

The first systematic attempt to mitigate the rigours of 
maritime law in the interests of neutrals is to be found in 
the fourteenth-century code known as the Consolat del Mar 
{or Consolato del Mare), which purported to embody the 
accepted usages of the Mediterranean. The effect of the 
Consolat was, briefly stated, that enemy ships and goods 
were lawful prize, but neutral property, whether ships or 
goods, was to go free. The Consolat brought neutrals some 
relief, but it was not consistently followed either by the 
Mediterranean States or by others. Having at length 
adopted the rules of the Consolat in 1650, France later 
reversed her policy and adhered, until the Declaration of 
Paris, to the contrary principle that neutral goods on 
enemy ships were lawful prize, with the corollary that 
enemy goods on neutral ships were free. On the other 
hand, from the seventeenth century onwards, Great 
Britain, while stoutly denying that the neutral flag covered 
enemy goods, no longer condemned neutral goods on the 
sole ground that they were laden on enemy ships, or neutral 
ships on the sole ground that they were carrying enemy 
cargoes. 

But it was no longer a simple question of ownership. 
The situation was complicated by the development of the 
doctrines of contraband and blockade. The conception of 
contraband first began to take shape in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when it became the practice for belligerents to specify 
certain goods which neutrals were prohibited from supply- 
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ing to the enemy. The proper scope of such prohibitions 
was one of the main questions discussed by Grotius, who, 
writing in 1625, was the first to mark off free goods from 
contraband and absolute contraband from res _ usus 
ancipitis, which could only be treated as contraband under 
certain conditions. In the case of contraband the test was, 
not the ownership of the goods, but their character and 
destination. The test of destination alone emerged still 
later. It was not until the seventeenth century that the 
commercial blockade became a recognized institution, as 
distinct from the siege of a defended port. 

The series of wars which began in the middle of the 
eighteenth century was rich in illustrations of the conflict 
between neutral and belligerent rights. During the Seven 
Years’ War, Great Britain prohibited neutrals from carry- 
ing goods, whether contraband or not, between France and 
her colonies, on the ground that this trade was closed to 
neutrals in time of peace. This was the so-called ** Rule 
of 1756 ’’—a somewhat drastic application of what thas 
come to be known as the doctrine of unneutral service. 
Breaches of this Rule were visited by the condemnation 
both of the offending ships and their cargoes. Neutrals 
attempted to evade the Rule by calling en route at a 
neutral port. The British Prize Courts replied by looking 
beyond the port of cali, even where there was _ trans- 
shipment, to the final destination of the goods, thus intro- 
ducing the doctrine of continuous voyage, which was soon 
afterwards extended to cases of contraband-running and 
breach of blockade.* In the Wars of the American and 
French Revolutions, and in the final struggle with 
Napoleon, Great Britain used ‘her sea-power to the furthest 
limit in her efforts to annihilate the enemy’s trade. The 
culminating point was reached in 1807, when, in retalia- 
tion for Napoleon’s Berlin decree, prohibiting trade between 
Great Britain and the Continent, a British Order in Council 
declared a blockade of France and of all States which ex- 
cluded the British flag from their ports. Great Britain’s 
assertion of her belligerent rights, as she construed them, 
at the expense of neutral trade and shipping ranged against 
her the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800, and involved 
her in 1812 in war with the United States. But though 
she made some minor and temporary concessions, on the 
main questions at issue she stood firm. She emerged in 
1815 still refusing to recognize that the neutral flag covered 
enemy goods, that commercial blockades were illegitimate, 
or that a blockade, to be effective, must be maintained by 
stationary ships as distinct from cruisers. 

Of these three questions, those relating to blockade 
were, by implication at least, decided in favour of Great 
Britain by the Declaration of Paris, which formed part of 
the peace settiement of 1856. Article 4 of the Declaration, 
while ruling out paper blockades, laid it down that a 
blockade was effective, and therefore binding, if it was 
“ maintenu par une force suffisante pour interdire réele- 
ment Vaccés du littoral de Vennemi.”’ Article 2 exempted 
from capture neutral goods (other than contraband) on 
enemy ships, thus condemning a practice which, while 
followed by France, had been consistently rejected by Great 
Britain. On the other hand, by Article 3 Great Britain, 
in her turn, renounced the right to capture enemy goods on 
neutral ships and accepted at long last the doctrine of 
‘* free ships free goods.’’ The question is sometimes asked 

it was asked in the House of Lords only a few weeks ago 
why Great Britain ever consented to this derogation from 
her belligerent rights. As is clearly shown by State papers 


*See “The Doctrine of Continuous Voyage.” by O. EL. Mootham, British 
or 
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recently brought to light by Mr. H. W. Malkin, the main 
answer is to be found in Article 1 of the Declaration, which 
tersely states that ** la Course (privateering) est et demeure 
* It was primarily because the Declaration of Paris 
abolished privateering that it was regarded as unacceptable 
by the United States. The American Government, in its 
Note of July 28th, 1856, declared that privateering, as the 
weapon of the weaker naval Powers, was essential to the 


abolie.’ 


freedom of the seas, and refused jto entertain its abandon- 
ment, except in return for the ttal exemption from cap- 
ture of enemy as well as bet private property. The 
United States had always stood for the immunity of private 
property, but as a belligerent.in the Civil War, the Federal 
Government showed no marked tenderness for neutrals and, 
in its blockade of the Confederate coast, applied the doc- 
trine of continuous voyage with a vigour which established 
new precedents. 

The next important stage in the development of 
maritime iaw is marked by the Second Hague Conference in 
1907. By this time Great Britain was prepared, in the 
interests of neutrals, to go so far as to advocate the total 
abolition of contraband. On July 24th, 1907, Lord Reay, 
speaking for the British delegation, declared the British 


view to be that ‘** contraband could be abolished and 
neutral commerce restored to the freedom which it 
9° 


requires.’’ In that case, enemy ships and enemy goods in 
enemy ships weuld, of course, remain liable to capture, but 
neutral goods and shipping would be entirely exempt from 
interference, except under the rules of blockade. Lord Reay 
expressly stated that ** continuous voyage depends solely 
upon the status of contrabund. By abolishing the one you 
abolish the other.’’? It followed that the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage was assumed to be inapplicable to blockade. 

These and cognate questions were eventually left to 
be more closely examined by a Naval Conference, which 
met in London in 1908. The outcome of the Conference was 
the Declaration of London, which was signed on February 
26th, 1909. In the light of subsequent events, it is interest- 
ing to note that the main objection of the London Chamber 
of Commerce and other serious critics, both in and out of 
Parliament, was not so much that the Declaration would 
hamper Great Britain in exercising pressure on the enemy, 
as that it would prejudice the security of her own overseas 
supplies, including in particular supplies shipped or carried 
by neutrals. Whatever force there may have been in such 
criticisms, the tendency of the Declaration was, in some im- 
portant respects, to mitigate the rigour of naval warfare in 
favour of neutral trade. With regard to blockade, the 
Declaration laid it down that ‘** the blockading force must 
not bar access to neutral ports,’’ and ruled out continuous 
voyage by providing that ‘* whatever the ultimate destina- 
tion of a vessel or her cargo, she cannot be captured for 
breach of blockade, if, at the moment, she is on her way 
to a non-blockaded port.’ Contraband was not abolished, 
as Great Britain had proposed at the Hague, but the 
Declaration confined absolute contraband to a short list of 
goods of a purely warlike character; made the doctrine of 
continuous voyage inapplicable to conditional as distinct 
from absolute contraband; and set forth a free list com- 
prising (inter alia) cotton, wool, rubber, and metallic ores. 

in consequence of the rejection of the Naval Prize Bill 
by the House of Lords in 1911, the Declaration was not 
ratified by Great Britain, nor was it ratified by any other 
Power. At the outbreak of war in 1914, it was adopted, 
with some modifications, by Great Britain and her Allies, 
but as the situation developed, its provisions gradually 
went by the board, and Great Britain formally discarded it 
by the Maritime Rights Order in Council of July, 1916. 
The first departures from the Declaration were in respect 
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of the law of contraband. At an early stage of the War, 
the doctrine of continuous voyage was applied to condi- 
tional as well as absolute contraband, and the contraband 
list was extended to include goods, such as cotton, which 
the Declaration expressly made free. But the whole ques- 
tion of contraband was relatively unimportant. The main 
pressure on Germany was exerted under the name of 
blockade, and the distinctive feature of the blockade was 
the rigorous application of the doctrine of continuous 
voyage. What this meant in practice was that neutral ships 
were compulsorily diverted to British ports for examina- 
tion, and their cargoes, no matter to whom consigned, were 
seized if there was reason to believe that they were eventu- 
ally destined to be forwarded, whether by sea or land, to 
enemy territory. The British Order in Council of March 
lith, 1915, which instituted this system, was originally 
described as a measure of retaliation, and it is mainly on 
this ground that the blockade is defended in the British 
Note to the United States of April 24th, 1916. The Ger- 
man submarine blockade of Great Britain bore no relation to 
any known rule of international law, and did not, indeed, 
claim any theoretical justification otherwise than as a 
reprisal for alleged breaches of international law on the 
part of Great Britain. It may, therefore, be doubted 
whether the blockades of 1914-1918 can be regarded as 
having represented at the time, even in the view of the 
belligerents, a normal exercise of sea-power. 

Be that as it may, the British standpoint at the close 
of the War was very different from what it had been in 
1907, when the British delegation at the Hague suggested 
sweeping reforms in the interests of neutrals; or in 1915, 
when Sir William Tyrrell is reported to have told Colonel 
House that *‘ if an agreement should be made between all 
Powers to establish rules governing future warfare, Great 
Britain would consent to the absolute freedom of merchant- 
men of all nations to sail the seas unmolested.’’ On the 
eve of the Armistice, the Allies, referring to the second of 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, expressly stated that 
on the subject of the freedom of the seas ‘* they must 
reserve to themselves complete freedom when they enter the 
Peace Conference ’’—a declaration on which some light was 
thrown by M. Clemenceau in his speech in the French 
Chamber on December 29th, 1918 :-— 

** There has been,”’ said M. Clemenceau, ‘‘ a reserva- 
tion with regard to the freedom of the seas. Mr. Lloyd 
George said to me one day, ‘ Do vou admit that without 
the British Fleet you could not have continued the War? ” 
I answered, ‘ Yes.’ * Would you be inclined to do any- 
thing which, under similar circumstances, would make it 
impossible for us to do the same again?’ I answered, 
‘No.’ Would you have liked me not to say to President 
Wilson, ‘ I will not be ungrateful to England?’ And Mr. 


Wilson answered me, ‘ I approve of what you have said ; 
each will preserve his own freedom.’ ”’ 


Writing in the British Year-Book of International Law 
with the authority of one of the legal advisers to the 
Foreign Office, Mr. H. W. Malkin has suggested that ** the 
extent of a belligerent’s right to interfere with seaborne 
commerce is conditioned by the extent of her command of 
the sea.’? This is presumably the official view. 

Readers of Professor Seymour’s ‘‘ Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House ” will remember that :— 

‘‘ House always impressed upon his British friends 
that only one danger could ever threaten Anglo-American 
relations. . . . To meet it, House had suggested the prin 
ciple of the freedom of the seas—the inviolability of mer- 
chant shipping in time of war. ... Until some such 
reform was introduced, there would always be a cloud on 
the horizon of Anglo-American relations.”’ 


It is not fanciful to suppose that this was the cloud which 
overhung the Three-Power Conference at Geneva. 
LeonarD STEIN. 
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THE POLISH CORRIDOR 


ISITING Germany recently to study industrial con- 
WV ditions, the economic injury and the danger to peace 

in the present delimitation of her Eastern frontiers 
impressed me. The “ corridor ’ separating Eastern from 
Western Prussia is impossible. 

The question is not simple : going to it in a violently 
polemical spirit does not help. The Treaty of Versailles 
cannot make a final settlement of European boundaries : it 
was the work of fallible men. Immediate revision would 
merely establish old errors in a new form. Peace was im- 
posed upon Germany, but to impose a revised Peace on 
Poland to-day would bring chavs ; Europe moves away from 
the war-mind; our concern is less with the victors’ rights 
than with the common good. A pro-German or pro-Polish 
settlement is out of the question: the problem must be 
solved in the interests of all Europe. 

Considerations other than geographical governed the 
frontier-settling : Poland’s history, written in blood and 
tears, weighed upon the conscience of Europe. Poland, 
restored to nationhood, must have an outlet to the sea. 
And Germany must be punished. So the Peace-framers 
bisected Prussia to make a narrow strip to take Poland to 
the Baltic—action which disregarded the most elementary 
principles of economic convenience, and made the Polish 
** corridor.”” 

That was all wrong, first because a blow aimed at one 
economic unit hits the whole body, and second, because 
punishing does not pay. These post-war years have proved 
that those who take the sword shall certainly perish by 
the sword. The Versailles Treaty contains within itself the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, witness to a saner 
concept of international relationships. The League is 
Europe trying to visualize its problems, as an entity : and 
the Polish ‘* corridor,’”’ its creation motived by desire to 
punish and the exalting of strategic over economic factors, 
means the failure of that attempt. If the League is to 
survive it must get this military obsession out of the way 
and so allow the nations to concentrate upon their life 
instead of seeking each other’s death. 

To call this an anti-Polish line is merely to be blind. 
Europe admits a duty to the Poles, but Poland can only 
live with the goodwill of her neighbours and by the economic 
use of her resources. Yet Poland maintains a powerful 
army, for the defence, it is said, of her Russian frontier— 
with an eye to the German frontier, too. What are the 
chances of holding that latter against a Germany which 
accepted it only under duress, in face of a world which must 
acknowledge its injustice? Economically, the cost to 
Poland of keeping up an army able to defend it must be 
crippling—to France also, if France thinks always as France 
thinks to-day. Germany now, Germany twenty years on, 
different propositions indeed. Germany unfairly treated, 
Russia ostracized, mean the union of their forces, another 
war. Would this country fight to maintain the “ cor- 
ridor *’? I write as a friend to Poland. 

We must guard against accepting mere German propa- 
ganda, against sneering at the Poles for their lack of the 
wider vision. We must guard also against thinking that men 
to-day are to be influenced by appeals to ethnology, and to 
matters which happened hundreds of years ago. The 
settlement must be based upon the practical: we cannot 
take a working colliery and run a frontier that cuts off 
the pit-head from the coal workings—yet that I saw the 
other day. 

Imagine a wedge driven through Yorkshire, dividing 
men of the same nationality with all the paraphernalia of 
customs, passports, &c., cutting off direct communication 
with London. Delay, stagnation, result inevitably from 
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such action, yet that is the position created by the ‘* cor- 
ridor.’? Twenty years ago the Germans built a bridge over 
the Vistula, at Marienwerder-Muensterwalde. It is two- 
thirds of a mile long, cost half a million pounds. This 
bridge was handed to Poland under the Peace Treaty, as a 
bridgehead. The railway communication had to be dis- 
continued, the bridge became one for road traffic only. 
Poland now proposes to destroy it, alleging that the amount 
of traffic does not warrant the cost of frontier and toll 
authorities. It is probable that strategic considerations 
have greater weight. 

There is no other bridge across the Vistula connecting 
East Prussia and Poland, between Graudenz and Dirschau. 
The destruction of this one imperils the defensive measures 
against floods. And five villages on the right bank will 
be liable to complete cutting off at high river, and by ice 
drift. 

Deutch-Eylau, a flourishing city, is now a waste, its 
three railway tracks dismantled, grass growing over them 
and on its three main roads. Garnsee had six annual 
markets : now these are dead or at the point of death. 

All this is waste—at a time when the world is en- 
feebled, devitalized, crying out for recuperation. I am not 
out to sneer at the Poles, but facts are facts. The Prussians 
looked after the Vistula very efficiently. Since Poland took 
over, flood damage has steadily increased, dams are neg- 
lected, dykes are in perilous state, the danger of the river 
breaking loose looms ever nearer. Dredging operations 
have ceased. Result, sandbanks which are a hindrance 
and danger to navigation are rapidly forming. Already the 
amount of shipping is much less, and lighter draught 
vessels only can be used. Presently on this important 
waterway there will be no shipping at all. The traffic on 
the river now in one month does not equal one day’s traffic 
of a few years ago. 

Much of this about the state of the river I saw for 
myself : a good deal I was told—the statements were ex 
parte, and I give them subject to reserve. Reliable figures 
of the losses to industry and agriculture by the present 
frontier arrangement I was not able to get. But in 1913, 
191,000 head of cattle were on the move in this area: in 
1925 the number was 1,207. The tariff war between Ger- 
many and Poland cost we cannot say how much, but the 
amount was enormous. The German railway, forced to pay 
so much per kilometre to the Polish authorities, goes round, 
to avoid the impost, thereby lengthening the route, at a 
cost of some £400,000 per year. Higher freights, of course, 
result, and it is said that 86 per cent. of the three hundred 
agricultural concerns inspected in East and West Prussia 
during the last two years showed a loss. To the stranger 
it seems that German and Polish authorities have no wish 
to work together, nor any intention of doing so: the 
general feeling is a bitter one : terrible waste goes on all the 
time, and it profits not to examine which of the powers is 
the more to blame. The “ corridor ”’ is to blame. 

Poland is to-day, after France, the military Power on 
the Continent. Germany is weak, militarily, and will be 
for yet awhile, but not permanently. Russia adjoins, 
organized on a military basis, drawn every day more into 
old Imperialist Russia’s aims and ambitions. This “‘ cor- 
ridor *? is poisoning the political atmosphere of Europe : 
and we are involved. 

In Germany I found a general desire for friendliness 
with this country, and also a conviction that England has 
become reactionary. England that was Free Trade shows 
now Protectionist tendencies, whilst Germany that was Pro- 
tectionist is against Customs Barriers now. Politically, we 
are thought to be chained to France’s chariot wheels. Dr. 
Budding’s striking article in ABENDLAND, ** Warsaw—Paris 
—London—Berlin,”” sets forth the German view clearly. 
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We may feel that parts of it are harsh to us, even unjust, 
but there is what thinking Germany to-day believes of us. 
Russia and Britain at loggerheads, Britain interesting her- 
self in but to injure 
Russia—-that is part of the argument. 

The Polish ** corridor *”? is a question, many people 
will think, which is eminently one for the League to deal 
with. If, however, it is felt that the League is itself over- 
much the battlefield of conflicting European interests, can- 
not Great Britain and America make a joint effort to do 
what we all feel There is, I am con- 
vineed, sufficient goodwill towards Poland to make it a 
practical suggestion that assistance should be given her 
to face the problems of a new country. We want to see 
Poland flourishing and taking that place in the comity of 
European nations to which her history and the many admir- 
uble qualities of her people entitle her. That, however, 
must be done without injury to the economic life of Europe. 
Unless something on these lines is undertaken, the out- 
break of another war can only be a question of time. 

F. C. LINFIELb. 


Poland—not to advantage the Poles. 


needs to be done? 


FROM PARIS 


CHRISTMAS, 1927. 


E are within a few months of an election, and, I 
am assured, feeling runs high and passionate. It 
is difficult to catch it doing so. A little while ago 
there was a brief war of picture posters, in which each side 
tore down those opposed to them and “ flyposted *’ their 
own version in its place. I believe at last the police inter- 
vened, and Pére Noe!, who has ousted le petit Noel from 
the shop windows, was left to rule the hoardings supreme. 

It is true that a smart lady, visiting the law courts 
on account of a procés of her own, ran into the trial of a 
Communist deputy on a charge of inciting the soldiers and 
sailors to disobey orders. She described him as a big man 
with a broad, flabby face and a twanging, Southern accent, 
who defied the Court in proper form, producing quantities 
of letters from soldiers and sailors urging him to continue his 
campaign. He did not, however, achieve the faintest echo 
in the newspapers, as far as I could trace. But the letters 
worried the bien pensants a good deal. ‘* They spoke of 
dying with him for the cause, in a manner altogether 
mystic,’’ complained one, apparently startled to find that 
a leader had followers. 

Otherwise the atmosphere is benign and tolerant at 
the approach of the holidays. The big paternal gardien 
with the seamed face by the door of the Sorbonne ‘* shoos ”’ 
off in opposite directions, with much flapping of his blue 
cape, the eager, thatless, young man who sells the AcTION 
FRANCAISE and the young man in the traditional soft felt 
who distributes the Socialist pamphlets, both of whom 
retreat backwards, shouting at each other over his head. 
Strings of students, each with a hand resting on the 
shoulder of the one in front, parade the streets, chanting 
the cryptic slogan : 

‘© UN chilométre, UN chilométre, UN chi-i.”’ 

‘* Ben Hur ” is packed with spectators; every seat 
being booked for days ahead, even on Mondays. 

The only salient political feature appears to be the 
firm conviction of both sides that the other side is winning. 
The Left profess themselves appalled at the penetration by 
reaction, the Right at the solidarity of Communism. 

This is the time of the bazaar, of the vente de churit 
These ghastly functions appear to have the same inter- 
national trait; that the goods sold are usually badly made 
by incompetent needlewomen and very expensive. But 
the object of one of them. in aid of the good works of the 
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Abbé Viollet, opened up ai interesting line of conversation. 
It seems that the Abbé is proceeding with enterprises 
which recall, with a curious fidelity, the early days of 
Barnett. The Abbé is determined to divorce the 
grant of assistance from the profession of faith, or of denial. 


Canon 


He ‘has launched a scheme for country holidays for chil- 


dren. He has organized a garden city. He has founded 


club-houses where the members of his Association of 
Families can borrow books, smoke or play games, ‘* where 


they are at home and I come as a guest.’’ And his schemes 
for helping special cases of distress seem to suggest that he 
is in the first fine careless rapture of discovering C.O.S. 
methods; tempered perhaps by a tolerance, indeed an ex- 
pectation, of human weakness more characteristic of the 
Continent. He does his religious work along the accepted 
lines in his own parish, but is known far and wide outside 
the religious world. 

Meanwhile gossip circles round the question of the 
prize of the Académie Goncourt, which has been awarded 
to ** Jérome, 60° Latitude Nord,’? by M. Bedel. A 
nerveus group of Parisians proclaimed the risk that the 
crowning of this lively record of amours de voyage might 
create international ill-feeling. Scandinavia is notoriously 
sensitive, but no Norwegian that I have been able to 
observe has shown any resentment at this entertaining skit 
on Norwegian manners. Another section profess that the 
granting of this prize, in view of other names and books 
available, is a result of secret manceuvres on the part of 
Germany ; in fact, our old acquaintance the Hidden Hand. 
The motive for this particular piece of diplomacy was 
unexplained, but it was urged that it was part of a sinister 
combination of the two countries to strangle Great Britain. 
Without setting limits to the possibilities of international 
intrigue, [ could not but feel that the Rhine Occupation 
must surely still offer an aspect somewhat repulsive, in 
the Jane Austen sense, to enterprises of the kind. 

A more definite and more widespread subject of 
grievance is the new programme for the elementary schools 
and for the baccalauréat, the equivalent to ‘* matric.’’ A 
scholar of sixteen, at the easier stage of this examination is 
taking English, Spanish, and Latin; Greek History and 
Latin History; French History and Literature ; Geography, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. At the second 
stage he or she will have to take Advanced Chemistry, 
Physics with Higher Mathematics, and *‘ Philosophy ”’ (the 
philosophy attainable in one year by a student of seventeen 
or eighteen). Mothers are grumbling freely but privately 
at the appalling hours involved; for the Ministry has con- 
trived to diffuse the suggestion that clever children can 
follow this programme quite easily; and no mother is 
going to admit that her child is Jess clever than anyone 
Teachers, with a more impartial survey, are equally 
explicit as to the breakdowns and injury certain to ensue, 
especially to the girls. The grievances of the elementary 
schoolehild are much the same. The programme is so 
overcharged that children of seven are doing six hours’ 
class work a day in a school course that never lasts later 
than thirteen, and, in the case of a clever child who gets 
its certificate early, often ends at twelve. Nothing, how- 
ever, is likely to happen; for the habit of combination and 
demonstration in public appears stil] foreign to the normal 
Frenchwoman. 

The newspapers declare the English unpopular, but the 
experience of one Englishwoman has been nothing but the 
most delicate tact and the most considerate kindness. One 
theory, however, will, I fear, never be dislodged from the 
French mind; that the chomeurs took advantage of the fall 
of the franc to come over to Paris and live riotously on the 
I have devoted a considerable amount of strenuous 
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arithmetic to disperse the idea that the dole permits a 
trip which costs at least three pounds from London, but 
in vain. All I achieved was to cause a clever French- 
woman to inquire, with understandable tartness, who the 
people were who appeared in Paris in hordes and went to 
the opera in good seats wearing fawn mackintoshes ? 

Lucy MAsTEeRMAN. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HAVE been haunted through the peace and quiet of 
this Christmas time by the insistent thought of those 
villages in the coalfields where the collapse of the mines 

has reduced once independent communities to the isolated 
groups of State paupers. These things are remote from 
one’s London suburb and it is easy to push them into the 
background of one’s mind. Unluckily, one reads in a 
newspaper a humane and intelligent analysis of the 
condition of the villages in part of the Durham coalfield 
where one out of every four miners is out of work, with the 
slightest prospect of working again. It is not too much 
to say that without the dole and the Poor Law, society in 
these places would have been long ago dissolved and 
anarchy or revolution would have supervened. Once the 
most independent and self-reliant of all the classes of 
workers, the miners in these villages have been reduced to 
complete and degrading dependence for existence on com- 
pliance with the rules of relief. In some of these villages 
where there is no hope of alternative employment two- 
thirds of the men are keeping themselves and their families 
on unemployment benefit supplemented by what the over- 
burdened Guardians can allow. The few miners 
who have been lucky enough to keep at work or to return 
to it are saddled with crushing debt to the Guardians for 
““emergency relief.” Nothing whatever except the 
organized charity of the State and the Poor Law stands 
between these communities, scattered over the map of the 
country like plague spots, and the complete breakdown of 
such civilization as exists in colliery society. What is the 
Government doing about it? Well, it talks—it is only 
talk up to date—of setting up a Commission to discuss the 
drafting of surplus labour to industrial centres where there 
is hope of employment. This rather feeble policy has to 
contend not only with the natural local conservatism of 
workers who cling desperately and with peculiar tenacity in 
the case of the miners to the place they know, but with 
the housing difficulty. Labour can only become mobile in 
proportion as there is an adequate supply of cheap houses 
in the districts where work is offered, and as everyone 
knows that supply does not exist. The sins of the post-war 
years in attending to every kind of housing before the 
housing of the very poor are coming home to roost. 
* * *% 

It would be a piece of meanness to attempt to make 
any kind of party capital out of the desperate plight of 
the miners. It is clear enough that in some parts of the 
country—notably in South Wales—the bitterness of the 
moment is expressed in a general loss of faith in the Trade- 
Union leadership of the immediate past. The splendid 
edifice of the Miners’ Federation, built up by the efforts and 
sacrifices of a generation, threatens to fall in ruins. The 
membership has fallen disastrously, and there is something 
like the helplessness of despair in its counsels. In the rank 
and file the disillusion takes different forms in different 
areas. While the influence of the Communists is distinctly 
on the decline in Durham and South Wales, they thave just 
scored a notable victory in Lanarkshire and Fifeshire where 
the old officials have been bundled out to make way for 
Communists. The machinery of the lodge meeting is easily 
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captured by a few determined men who attend and snatch 
majorities in the absence of the bulk of the workers, and 
this striking event can probably be explained as due to 
an abuse of democracy. In South Wales it is, I think, fair 
to suggest, if only on the evidence of the recent conference 
at Cardiff which Mr. Lloyd George addressed, that there 
is a disposition at least to leave Mr. Cook talking and to 
listen to what less sensational leaders have to propose. 
It is not without significance that four prominent miners’ 
officials were on Mr. Lloyd George’s platform, and that in 
a large audience, three-quarters of whom probably belonged 
to the Labour Party, the Coal and Power proposals should 
have been supported by resolution. Mr. Lloyd George quite 
naturally showed irritation over the repetition of the con- 
ventional jibe about the Sankey Report. Four reports 
emerged from the Sankey Commission and ‘‘ the Sankey 
Report ’? which the Coalition Government is constantly 
abused for not ‘* implementing ” is the report of Mr. 
Justice Sankey alone. The promise was to act upon the 
interim report on wages and hours, and this was done. 
* * * 

In his last Budget Mr. Churchill won some credit for 
his Government by promising the abolition of the three 
Ministries, of Mines, Transport, and Overseas Trade. It 
was never anything more than a concession to the economy 
‘* stunters ’? in the House of Commons and in Fleet Street. 
Everyone with any information knew quite well that as 
national economy this was mere window-dressing, for, of 
course, the work would be distributed among other depart- 
ments with small saving of salaries and certain decrease in 
efficiency. No one knows this better than Mr. Baldwin, 
and he came near to admitting it when pursued by ques- 
tioners in the House recently. He said in effect that it 
would not be worth while giving Parliamentary time for 
the legislation necessary to abolish the Transport Ministry 
and the Mines Department in view of the small saving that 
would be effected. It is something to see the extinguisher 
finally put upon an entirely dishonest economy stunt, which 
as it has served its immediate purpose the Government is 
now anxious to have forgotten. If we could only get an 
efficient Transport Ministry and an active and progressive 
Mines Department the money spent upon them would be 
thoroughly remunerative expenditure. We would all 
gladly allow them to go ahead on some of the money saved 
from the really useless and wasteful expenditure, that on 
armaments. But the last thing the Government is pre- 
pared to do is to save money where it can and ought to be 


saved. 
* * * 


I spent a little of my Christmas leisure in a close study 
of the famous Prayer Book debate in Hansard—I return to 
this worn but still living subject only to announce my dis- 
covery that the best speech in the House of Commons was 
none of the loudly advertised and fully reported speeches. 
The TIMEs gave it a paragraph and most of the papers did 
not report it at all. I mean the speech of Sir Martin Con- 
way, which strikes me as the only modern speech in the 
sense that it expressed what multitudes of intelligent and 
reverent-minded but wholly unecclesiastical people are 
thinking about. His minor point was that ritual is the 
useful binding force in religion, but it must be a ritual 
generally accepted and a ritual that does not imply dogma, 
the disuniting element in religion. His major point was that 
the new book—like the old—is utterly inadequate as giving 
** any real satisfaction for the needs of the present time, 
any satisfaction for the needs of the great mass of intelli- 
gent people.’’ The “ spiritual something ”’ that is dimly 
descried behind the revelations of science needs to be ex- 
pressed in a new and wider vision, but what we are offered 
is merely ‘* ecclesiastical refinements and esthetic frills ” ; 
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slight changes in prayers and ceremonies when what is 
wanted is a new spirit, a new revelation. The concluding 
part of this speech, alone in that mass of verbiage and con- 
troversial cleverness, struck the true modern note of long- 
ing for ** a new message of salvation.’’ It was the root of 
the matter, and as might be expected the House, in its 
excitement, gave it no particular attention. When wigs are 
flying on the green the man who intervenes with a few 
quiet reasonable words is lucky if he is merely ignored. 
* _ * 

The sale of the Datty TELEGRAPH to the Berry Syndi- 
cate caught Fleet Street by surprise. There has been 
nothing quite so stirring since Northcliffe succeeded in lay- 
ing hands on the Times. The TELEGRAPH was the last of 
the great London papers to remain faithful in a world of 
syndicates to the tradition of one-man ownership. It 
seemed to express exactly the suave, tolerant, and rather 
conventional mind of Lord Burnham, Henceforward it will 
express the myriad-mind or no-mind of a great commercial 
combine. I do not suppose for a moment that the Berrys 
will be so foolish as to destroy the peculiar character of the 
TELEGRAPH, that queer individuality which is its stock-in- 
trade. That would be to kill the goose which, its new 
owners hope, will in time lay the golden eggs. The motto, 
** Say nothing to shock the middle classes,”’ has served a 
useful purpose in the TELEGRAPH office for a long time, and 
will doubtless continue to be in use, along with various 
much-needed changes in the direction of smartness, and, of 
course, the descent to a penny. It is odd to be reminded, 
in these decorous days of the paper’s history, that it was 
once reckoned a sensational organ, when all ** the young 
lions ’? of Peterborough Court were roaring together. Later 
on it became a badge of respectability to be seen catching 
the morning train in the suburbs with a TELEGRAPH under 
one’s arm—somewhat like the test of keeping a gig. The 
rather miscellaneous and sprawling placidity of the ** D.T.”’ 
in its sober maturity has become an instance of the survival 
of a habit in these shrieking days. The best side of the old 
TELEGRAPH was its excellent and impartial news service, and 
its supply of rather pontifical but well informed special 
articles. These amalgamations are as inevitable with news- 
papers as they are with brewers. They are feared and dis- 
trusted by the working staffs of the Fleet Street offices 
who find themselves helplessly handed over to the insecurity 
of a new master who may be and probably is the represen- 
tative of a remote board—a bad exchange for an employer 
who is known and who has a human interest in his writers. 
Lord Burnham had the reputation of being a considerate 
employer, and the old “ D.T.’’ provided what is even 
more valuable to working journalists than high salaries, and 
that is security. It is exactly security that is most en- 
dangered by these remorseless accumulations of newspaper 
interests in a few hands, and one hopes for the honour of 
the profession that Lord Burnham has not parted with his 
paper without securing safeguards for his old helpers. 

7 * 7 

It has occurred to an enterprising London sporting 
club to ask why the electric hare should be allowed to run 
away with all the ** sport ”’ and all the betting. If grey- 
hounds (and their backers) can be fooled, why not terriers ? 
Consequently there are to be mechanical rats pursued by 
live terriers, the whole complete with an “ electric pari- 
mutuel.’? This substitution of a mechanism for a live 
creature, so pleasing to humanitarians and so conducive to 
the prosperity of bookmakers, should lead to further 
developments, Why not extend it to other forms of sport, 
and for the same reasons? As everyone knows who has time 
to spare from moneymaking or losing at Epsom or Ascot, 
horseracing involves great strain and sometimes suffering 
to the horses—why not run the races with electric racers 
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which would look sufficiently like the same thing and 
serve the same purpose in Tattersalls? Some of the sports 
that have fallen under a ban in this squeamish age could 
be harmlessly revived. We could set the dogs at an 
electric bear or once more gamble merrily on the combats 
of electric cocks. There is no limit to what science could 
achieve in providing cheap substitutes for costly animals 
while actually improving the opportunities of doing busi- 
ness for the gambling ‘* industry.”’ 
* 


* * 


i did not wait for the exhortations of the gentle-voiced 
announcer ’’ to remember the needs of the birds in this 
Christmas season of bitter frost and snow. During the 
frost the want of water becomes a matter of life and death, 
and it was a small and pleasing charity to see that a bowl 
of water was kept free from ice in one’s hard-bound garden. 
This collected a varied assortment of the birds that haunt 
London suburban gardens, and it was an object-lesson in 
Christmas peace to see the fierce starling and the timorous 
tit perching in amity on the rim and drinking to better 
times. When the snow lay thick the birds were at once 
faced with starvation as completely as the unemployed in 
our admirable civilization would be without the dole. It 
was a deed that repaid itself in entertainment to hang 
a substantial lump of fat on the rosebush under the win- 
dow, and to look out from one’s own Christmas dinner to 
watch the birds flocking from far and wide to enjoy theirs. 
In normal winter times one’s offering is the monopoly of 
the gymnastic tits, who have the skill to eat while upside 
down, hut the urgency of necessity drove the blackbirds and 
starlings to wrestle in their impatient manner with the 
dangling titbit. The sparrows came too, and at the height 
of the feast one might see the morsel hidden in the crowd 
of hungry birds, little and big, celebrating their Christmas 
truce. 


* * * 


The spectacle of eminent members of the Cabinet fall- 
ing foul of one another in the correspondence columns of 
the Times has enlivened the season of peace and goodwill. 
The gem of the correspondence, in my opinion, is to be 
found in a rather unlikely quarter, namely, in the letter 
from Sir Thomas Inskip. It is the phrase I have itali- 
cized in the following quotation : ‘* It is distasteful to me 
to enter on newspaper controversy with a colleague ”’ (Lord 
Birkenhead), ** especially one who on his own showing has 
far more eminence and ability than I can claim.” 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MR, H, G. WELLS AND DEMOCRACY 


Sir,—Posterity may be frightfully misled by H. G. Wells's 
reference to ‘‘ swirling skirts’’ in his recent letters. The 
skirts of 1927 don’t swirl. Perhaps Mr. Wells himself doesn’t 
swirl either. As an attentive and admiring reader of his 
work, I should rather say he oscillated and vacillated. His 
defence of his virtue is touchingly sincere, but rather re- 
minds me of a female person in New York who, supposing 
herself to be followed, turned on the man behind her saying, 
‘* You dirty little bastard, can’t you see I’m a lady? ’*— 
Yours, &c., FRANCIS HACKETT. 


THE WAR GUILT QUESTION 


Sir,—To Mr. Meyrick Booth it is clear that I have no 
knowledge of the arguments (he called it evidence) on the 
other side. In his letters he ignores the evidence on this 
side, and discussion seems futile. 

But what is the evidence from Russia? When England 
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entered the war a Liberal Government and a fully informed 
Opposition took the grave decision for one pertinent reason : 
‘he intolerable prospect of German pre-war sentiment ruling 
over a defeated continent. That a victorious Russia would 
also have been intolerable shows how serious a view was 
taken in regard to Germany. To suggest that they were 
hoodwinked by Russia and were not conversant with the 
Russian ambition towards Constantinople, which had since 
long grown to a national superstitution, is to suggest the 
impossible. For the intolerable miiitary outlook, of which 
the invasion of Belgium was a consequent act, the German 
nation alone is responsible and is now suffering. 

When faults are laid at the doors of other nations, Ger- 
many may be satisfied that these also have and are suffering. 
A judicial examination of what actors on the international 
stage have said, done, or planned, cannot alleviate sufferings, 
ind will increase the difficulties in the way of the League of 
Nations. 

As regards reparations, these are dependent, and have 
ilready officially been made dependent on economical pos- 
sibility in Germany and economical stress of the victors, 
and no judicial verdict on war guilt can change the outcome 
of the war for Germany. Mr. Robert Dell considers some 
sort of inquiry desirable, but his letter is evidently addressed 
‘o self-righteous arguments, which is also my object. I was 
not unaware of the French spirit, of which Mr. Dell writes 
with such intimate knowledge. His letter reveals the night- 
inare condition of pre-war Europe, but he does not emphasize 
the fact that the League of Nations was created to remove 
this nightmare. 

The taking of undeveloped territories under Western 
administration, even when at first shockingly bad adminis- 
tration, and whatever can be said in favour or against it has 
very different consequences for civilization than the changing 
of landmarks in Europe. No object can now be served by 
speculating on the changes a victory of the Central Powers 
would have wrought on the map of the continent, suffice it 
to recall the attempt to lecture us into the belief that the days 
of small nations were ending. 

Europe has again to reckon with a fire for revenge 
sinouldering in the breast of a powerful rising generation. 
The reflection that victory was decided by interference from 
outside the Continent can be used as a means for tempering 
the passions on both sides. Why, then, impede the League 
of Nations by an inquiry into the pre-war fog and under- 
currents merely as an attempt to find out who was made to 
touch the fuse in the crisis of 1914? 

The pre-war measure of Germany’s power is the measure 
of her moral obligation. Germany is an important factor in 
Kurope now, and will regain the position she is entitled to 
fill. A change in outlook in Germany is therefore essential 
for our future. As long as there remains the possibility to 
excuse the policy of M. Poincaré as a counterblast to the 
policy on the other side of the Rhine, it cannot be defeated.— 


Yours, &c., AN OUTSIDER. 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


Sir, -Mr. A. J. Campbell, in reply to Mr. W. G. Brogan, 
vives strange reason for thinking the Americans are fools. 
Did no Englishmen ever believe that ‘‘ the Germans were 
devils incarnate resisted by Galahads’’? And is it, as a 
matter of fact, quite certain that the British Government 
made no efforts to attract America to the side of the Allies? 
If they did not, I should say that it was the British who 
lacked worldly wisdom. I seem to remember that many 
[nglishmen were firmly convinced early in the war that a 
huge Russian army had passed through England during 
the night. If every victim of the herd instinct is to be called 
a fool there will be many in danger of hell fire besides Mr. 
Campbell.—Yours, &c., 

December 12th, 1927. 


ROSSLYN Earp. 


P.S.—Mr. Brogan is right when he speaks of the wide- 
spread impression that American citizens and diplomats are 
simpletons in international affairs. European would have 
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been a better word than international. The average American 
knows very little about European affairs, not because he is 
foolish, but because he has no opportunity to learn. The 
American diplomatic service does lack something of the 
uropean tradition. Nevertheless, the average citizen doubt- 
less underestimates his representative’s ability. Real know- 
ledge of Europe, of her statesmen, and of her problems in 
America would be of the greatest service to the cause ol 
world peace. If modern educational methods are used the 
Americans will be found to be pretty apt scholars. But for 
the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake don’t begin by calling them 
fools. 


FILMS AND WAR PROPAGANDA 


Sir,—It is, I believe, a commonplace in education that 
teaching through the eye gets home sooner, sinks deeper, and 
lasts longer than teaching through the ear. 

The old proverb tells us that ‘*‘ seeing is believing,”’ and 
as a man’s belief is very largely the man, teaching by film 
is going to play an important part in the making of the 
people of this country. Its use therefore in grave moral 
issues is a serious thing, made still more serious when sanc- 
tioned and encouraged by the Government. 

What, then, can be said for the assistance and encourage- 
ment given by the Government to the numerous films now 
being produced whose main effect is to glorify war? The 
Government has announced its policy as a convinced peace 
policy, it has declared it to be founded upon the League of 
Nations, and it has asked for the wholehearted support of 
the people. What kind of support does it expect to get 
from a people brought up to look with delight and admira- 
tion upon scenes of military glory, adventure, and inflated 
national ambition, from which the appalling realities of war 
have been studiously banished? The ordeals of long-drawn- 
out endurance under fire in the trenches, the struggles in 
bottomless mud, the loathesome piercings and stabbings of 
the bodies of living human beings, the heaps of dismembered, 
twisted, and blackened corpses, and the scenes of heartbreak 
when the news comes home—these do not appear on the films, 
for thev have no place in war propaganda. 

If we teach the young people of to-day, who do not and 
cannot know these things as we do, to love and admire war, 
they will love and admire it, and when, then, can we hope 
to see that change of heart in the people without which 
believers in the settlement of disputes by force refuse even 
to consider their settlement by law and justice? Do let us be 
honest. If we have signed the League Covenant, let us 
honour our signature in the spirit as well as in the letter, 
and cultivate the League mind not by fits and starts on 
Armistice Days, but consistently and persistently. 

If we do this, then war films, and above all their 
encouragement by the Government, must be ruled out.— 
Yours, &c., 


” 


ELDRED HORSLEY. 
10, York House, Kensington, W.8. 
December 27th, 1927. 


THE MUTILATION OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


S1mr,—There is, I believe, dictionary authority for con- 
sidering ‘‘ morale,’’ a corruption of the French ‘ moral,” 
as a legitimate English word consecrated by use, and there- 
fore, though repugnant to the spirit of the language of origin 
and further objectionable as being liable to confusion with 
the similarly spelt French ‘‘ morale *’ with its three entirely 
remote significations, it must, I suppose, be endured. 

What, however, can be said for the appalling solecisms 
which are daily perpetrated in the highest-class newspapers 
and reviews, including, alas! THE NaTIon and of which the 
‘* doubles entendres’’’ of your contributor J. B. S. B. (THE 
NaTIon, December 3rd) and that other hardy annual “ cotte 
qui cotite’’ are classic examples. 

The former mutilation is particularly atrocious, since, 
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as it is hardly necessary to emphasize, there is no example 
in French of the verb ** entendre ”’ 
and 
‘ entente 

In 


being used substantively, 
from a corruption § of 
un mot a double entente.”’ 


abuse 
os Aas Fe 


its obviously arises 


a recent number your reviewer exclaimed 


Quelle although both 


‘ Quelle 


Bane words 


panache! Pastiche ! are 
masculine. 


‘* Outsider,’ in his excellent letter appearing in your 
issue of December 3rd, quotes Bebel as describing the people 
twenty years after the wars of Germany against Austria and 
France as still ** siegesdrunk ” 


By 


(siegestrunken). 
all means let us borrow from the wealth of foreign 
laiiguages, but I submit that in so doing writers owe it to 


the language, to their readers, and to themselves to ensure 


that the borrowed goods are not counterfeit.—Yours, &c., 
S. ALERS HANKEY. 
Villa Pieta, Barcagno. 
Zara (Dalmazia), Italy. 
December 13th, 1927. 


“NATURAL ONLY 


SIR, 


IN THE APE” 

How long will your writers, borrowing their zoo- 
logy from a Victorian versemaker, attribute the disgusting 
perversions. of Homo Sapiens to the elder branch of our 
common family? 

The great Apes, my cousins, notoriously maintain to 
this day a well-ordered faimily life, and have short methods 
with licentious disturbers of it of either sex. It is your self- 
styled Sapiens, with his invention of trade and barter, his 
rationalistic extension of the season for love to all the year 
round, and his toleration of female freedom, that alone 
among all the races of creation has invented prostitution and 
converted reproductive desire (1 admit not for all of you but 
in large tracts of your perverted society and its morality) 
into merely a capacity for pleasurable self-gratification. 

We anthropes and anthropoid apes, of course, are aware 
that some contemptible kinds of monkeys, especially when 
they have observed the habits of men, are almost as lascivi- 
ous as Homo Sapiens, but their concupiscence is not venal, 
nor is it organized into a commerce ; and it is exercised, even 
among them, at the risk of scorn and sudden penalties.— 


Yours, &c¢., PITHECANTHROPUS ERECTUS. 


THE WINTER DISTRESS LEAGUE 
Sir,—Knowing so well your sympathy for those who 
work and cannot find it through no fault of their 
wh, | would ask you to put before your readers an appeal 
for help from the Winter Distress League. 

The League has on its books a long, long list of men in 
lesperate need of work, all of them with wives and young 
children. A small number of men are already employed 
under the League’s Employment Schemes, but the number 
is woefully small owihg to lack of funds, and the waiting 
list grows longer every day. If your readers could see the 
despondency and hear the often tragic stories of these many 
men who most genuinely desire work, I feel sure that their 
hearts and purses would be opened, and the League would 
be enabled to transfer many men from the waiting list to the 
wages list, and thus bring happiness to many homes where 
it has long been a stranger. 


Walt 


The best Christmas cheer to these homes is the promise 
of a job to the wage-earner. 

Will those of your readers who are planning a Christmas 
of peace and joy, remember those homes where there will be 
no peace and no joy, unless this precious gift of work is 
forthcoming? Any contributions sent to the League will 
reach such homes in the shape of work, or whatever other 
help is most needed at this Christmas season. 

As a member of the Council of the League since its 
foundation, I can speak for its work, which is both human 
in sentiment and eminently practical in method. 

The Head Office of the League is at 23, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1, but all donations should be sent to the Hon. 
Mrs. Rupert Beckett, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, who is 
making a special appeal for £100,000 for the Winter Distress 


League.—Yours, &c., H. R. L. SHEPPARD. 


A 
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THIS IRRATIONAL PASSION 


By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


“HE local Commission, reporting on the constitution of 
‘| British Guiana, has recently issued its conclusions in 
the form of a White Paper. It is not an attractive 
document; it contains no startling revelations and no 
illuminating comments, nor does it do anything to remove 
our impression of British Guiana as the Cinderella of the 
British Empire, still in rags among the ashes. 

Yet she is a Cinderella with a past. Prince Charming 
has come and gone. The magic spell was spoken; the 
transformation occurred; she was given beauty for ashes 
and love for veiled exasperation. Like Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek she now may say, “‘ I was adored once, too.’”? But 
how many writers of White Papers have read that impas- 
sioned chronicle of a _ brief enchantment, Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ‘* Discovery of Guiana ’’? It is no sober record, 
but a love-letter. Raleigh came, saw, and Guiana con- 
quered. As for the lover of La Princesse Lointaine, so too 
for Raleigh, ‘* many years since I had knowledge by rela- 
tion of that mighty, rich, and beautiful empire of Guiana, 
and of that great and golden city which the Spaniards 
call E] Dorado and the naturals Manoa.’? The expecta- 
tion, bright though it was, fell short of the encounter. 
** On both sides of this river we passed the most beautiful 
country that ever mine eyes beheld; and whereas all that 
we had seen before was nothing but woods, prickles, bushes, 
and thorns, here we beheld plains of twenty miles in length, 
the grass short and green and in divers parts groves of 
trees by themselves as if they had been by all the art and 
labour in the world so made of purpose. And still as we 
rowed the deer came down feeding by the water’s side, as if 
they had been used to a keeper’s call... .’? On land 
again he saw “*. . . the deer crossing by every path, the 
birds towards evening singing in every tree with a thousand 
several tunes; cranes and herons of white, silver, and car- 
nation perching on the river’s side; the air fresh with a 
gentle easterly wind, and every stone that we stopped to 
pick up promised either gold or silver by his complexion.”’ 
A gracious lovely country it was, seen through lover’s 
eyes. The administrators of Georgetown to-day and the 
elected members of the local Commission may see it a trifle 
differently. But this irrational passion which from time to 
time inflames those who fall in love with places must be 
judged with similar irrational passions. We do not make 
police reports from a lover’s picture of his mistress. 

Perhaps it seems natural enough to fall in love with a 
new world, Even Candide assured us that if Pangloss had 
seen El] Dorado he might no longer think the castle of 
Thunder-ten-Tronckh the finest in the world, “ et il est 
certain qu’il faut voyager.’’ Drayton sang of: 

‘ Virginia, Earth’s only Paradise 

To whom the Golden Age 

Still nature’s laws doth give,”’ 
more freely because he did not have to set sail with the 
Virginian voyagers, and face malaria and swamps and such 
minor inconveniences. But men have fallen in love with 
places for their familiarity as well as for their strangeness. 
The inhuman grandeur of the Grand Canyon or the Victoria 
Falls has never fastened upon human imagination as the 
man-made beauties of Athens, Carthage, Rome. Houses 
made with hands, pavements worn by the feet of 
men and women, proclaim the miracle, inspire the lyric. 
**O Roma, nobilis, urbis et domina! ’’ ‘* The Romans,’’ 
wrote Mr. John Stuart Mill severely, *‘ otherwise a selfish 
people with no very remarkable faculties of any kind except 
the purely practical, derived from this one idea a certain 
greatness of soul which manifested itself in all their his- 
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tory.”> But it was among the outlying regions, in distant 
monasteries and in rude villages, on men who had never 
seen the seven hills, that Rome wrought her greatest 
wonders :— 
** My father’s father saw it not, 
And I belike shall never come 
To look on that so-holy spot— 
The very Rome.” 
Yet the vision fathered, as visions will, a political idea, 
and love and hatred showed themselves as usual inalienably 
akin. 

For hatred of a country is commonly as little rational 
as love for it. Economic interests and political ambitions 
have their place with statesmen as with Northern Farmers 
in their wooing. ‘* * Doan’t tha marry for money, but goa 
where money is.’ . . . And I went where money war, an’ 
thy mother coom to hand. . . . Mebbe she warn’t a beauty. 
I never giv’ it a thowt. Warn’t she as good to cuddle and 
kiss as a lass as ’ant nowt? ’’ There was gold, it is true, 
in El Dorado; but there were carnation-coloured herons to 
enchant the eye. Cromwell may have opposed Spain for 
politico-religious reasons, but he hated her for tempera- 
mental ones. ** Why truly, your great enemy is the 
Spaniard. He is a natural enemy, by reason of the enmity 
that is in him against whatsoever is of God.’’ Have not 
the words a familiar ring? Every man, said Mr. Ponsonby 
at the recent War Danger Conference, has a Press sheet 
denouncing the enemy atrocities written in his mind. It 
remains only to fill in the name of the enemy. 

So curiously are the results of passion intermingled 
that Englishmen first learned to taste the dangerous sweets 
of nationalism through hating Frenchmen in the Hundred 
Years’ War. Yet the French adventure had commended 
itself to the Earl of Suffolk and his friends as, rather than 
a campaign against an enemy, a rough wooing, the taming 
of a splendid shrew. They declared themselves to be 
moved by :— 

‘““Amours et hardemens, et li grant desirier 
Que nous avons de Franche, la terre calengier, 


Nous avons fait le grand fois enprendre et enkerkier 
Chil amant par amours se doivent enforchier.’’ 


The hobby at present so popular among European 
Powers and powerful individuals of ‘‘ keeping a_ pet 
Balkan ” lends itself as much to cursing as to blessing. 
Byron, falling in love with Greece, hated Turkey, just as 
Miss M. E. Durham, her maternal instincts aroused by 
smal] Albania, harbours fierce thoughts against her child’s 
traducers. There live to-day French politicians, who might 
prefer their names not to be mentioned, with the words, 
** Roumania ” or ‘ Serbia *”? graven upon their hearts. 
These constant nymphs and shepherds play strange havoc 
with European politics in the pursuit of their amours. 

But neither Virginia nor the Balkans, not Rome to 
wondering scholars nor the Holy Land to Moses and to 
lost Crusaders, has been more potent in its cunning spells 
than that strange land, Arabia. ‘* Alexandria is not much 
of a place, but it makes me feel as if I were dropping back 
into the East. Oh my East!’ Notice the ‘* my.’? Much 
virtue in a *‘ my.”? The same Gertrude Bell, possessor of 
her East, wrote four years before her death, ‘* I’m happy in 
the feeling that I’ve got the love and confidence of a whole 
nation ”?; but she loved before the feeling was reciprocal. 
They ask little of the desert, these lovers of Arabia. ‘* A 
dead land,”’ said Doughty of it. ‘* Whence, if he die not, 
the traveller shall bring home nothing but a_ perpetual 
weariness in his bones,’’ or a desire for exile in Karachi, 
or for submersion in the floods of most abstruse blank verse, 
like Doughty. Gertrude Bell, Lawrence, Doughty, Clayton, 
Hogarth, Philby; the harsh land chooses for its lovers only 
the most valiant, the most intelligent, and the most adven- 
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turous of egotists. It seems to be only of the potentially 
great that— 
‘* Cold voices whisper and say, 
‘ He is crazed with the spell of far Arabia, 
They have stolen his wits away.’ ”’ 

Yet of this awkward business of falling in love with 
places, ** in common with all irrational passions, it has to 
be accepted,’ declared another victim to the charms, this 
time not of Arabia but of Persia, V. Sackville-West. 
‘* Irritating it may be, but it is there.”” It is there; and 
it is well for us to remember it and to include it in our 
reckonings. For despite the wisdom of Karl Marx and 
other apostles of the economic impulse, we are not wholly 
swayed by considerations of enlightened interest or trium- 
phant greed. When men ride forth to conquer and we ask, 
** What went ye out for to see? ” the true answer is, as 
often as * An Oil Field’ or ** A Coal Concession,”? an 
El Dorado, or a Holy City, or a reed shaken with the wind. 


BLOSSOMS 
By H. E. BATES. 


VERY . morning, except in treacherous weather, 

Francie got on her bicycle and rode a distance of more 

than two miles to the town in order to take her son 
to school. She was a widow, undersized, but puffed out 
with stoutness. But in spite of this she rode always with 
her shoulders squarely braced, gripping the handle-bars 
tightly, her forefingers extended rigidly downward towards 
the brakes, her knees bobbing up and down like two little 
pistons under ther skirts. About her floppy waist were 
fastened, tightly also, the fingers of her son, dangling be- 
tween the saddle and the wheel like a frightened fly. 

The journey began from the top of a hill on which sat 
a row of new villas, blinking red and white in the sun. 
From the moment Francie skipped awkwardly into the 
saddle the bicycle flew, gathering speed recklessly, creak- 
ing under its double weight, ticking excitedly, spurting up 
fierce, whirring dust into the flashing wheels. The wind 
made a swoop up the hill like an excited boy. Her skirts 
laughed against her legs. Her breath ebbed away in flutter- 
ing little waves. Trees lumbered past, and between them 
and the road raced the grass in two never-dying ribbons of 
bright green fire. 

Then, half-way down, with a fear of calamity encircling 
her breast like a cold band, she would set her teeth and put 
on the brakes. The sound made was as if many matches 
were being struck against the wheels. Then carefully, some- 
times tremblingly, she released them again, and the bicycle 
glided with its heavy load into the safety of the level avenue 
of trees below. 

The thrill of this was unbounded. Francie loved the 
wind under her skirts, loved the flashing grass, the tick of 
the bicycle, and in a squeakily excited voice she would 
pant out: 

** How did you like that? Wasn’t that lovely? 
Your’re holding on tight, aren’t you? That’s right then! ” 

Behind her the boy clung like some tiny parasite, 
frightened to stir, staring with dull, stupid eyes which 
seemed to be smeared with a sort of dark bloom, reflecting 
nothing. Only by tightened fingers would he acknowledge 
her words. 

Once again, at this, his mother would experience a 
proud, thrilling pleasure. Up towards the great trees she 
would turn her round, sweetish face and sigh. 

One spring morning, on the road under the trees lay 
sprinkled, soft, reddish dust. It crouched in little heaps 
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under the fringe of grass and peppered the grass itself. 
The boy, timid and dull, gazed at it and then asked : 

** What is it, mother? Where has it come from? ”’ 

Dropping her head a little to one side Francie smiled 
and told him. ‘* The elms are coming into blossom, dar- 
ling. First of all they come out furry and red, like this. 
Then in a little while they turn and change pale green. 
Then the leaves come.”’ 

The bicycle sailed on a long way. 

** Why do they? ” 

And while her fat legs pumped monotonously beneath 
her skirt, she would talk to him without turning her head, 
telling him all she knew of the trees breaking into blossom, 
and along the roadside point out other trees, the poplars 
like vain, quivering steeples, the slumberous oaks and 
beeches, the dark, grave pines and soft firs, and the sad, 
shy birches hanging their heads. 

She would speak to him with soft simplicity, sensitively, 
so that sometimes the fingers about her waist would seem 
to tighten about her heart too, And all the time the boy 
would answer with grave monosyllables, as if confused even 
by her words. 


Then the boy said : 


From the avenue they rode into clear, green space, 
and thence into the town. Through the streets they glided 
serenely past other children, Francie with her simple, moon- 
like face looking neither to right nor left, the boy resting 
stupidly one frightened cheek on the back of her tender 
body. Sometimes the children, from the pavement, would 
flutter amusement, but Francie and the boy never turned 
their heads, and the front wheel of the bicycle never 
wavered. 

At the school she alighted, wheeled the boy to the 
gates, and lifting him off with one arm pressed her noisy, 
damp lips to his cheeks, and began flabbily to wave her 
hand to him. 

** Good-bye—be careful ! 
sang, ‘* good-bye! ” 

Her eyes pondered over his going. After his disappear- 
ance she wheeled the bicycle off, frisked, wriggled, and 
finding the saddle at last, methodically began the journey 
back again. As far as the hill her knees pumped inde- 
fatigably, her skirts kept up their soft flutter, and the 
bicycle its furious ticking. Every morning, however, at 
the foot of the hill, she skipped off, and, a little breathless, 
began to walk. 

As she climbed the hill, her stout figure leaning on the 
machine, she would recall the moment when she and the 
boy had sped recklessly the other way, both dumb with 
excitement and fear, and would sometimes imagine she 
felt his half-terrified fingers still sticking like blunt claws 
into her side. And then she would recall his face, in 
reality stupid, unenlightened and mute, but to her so simply 
and eloquently beautiful, so much more than a face, that 
she did not see it but felt it softly at her breast like an 
emotion. 

His questions about the trees and flowers she recol- 
lected too. All the thoughts which in his stupidity he 
had not expressed she shaped for herself in her heart, as 
she might imagine the soft shades of unopened flowers. 

And it seemed that as she would wait for the elms 
to flower, snow down their redness, scatter their green 
and be draped in leaves at last, so she was waiting for his 
changes, his blossomings. And she doted constantly over 
what this blossoming should bring: that he should grow 
to be kind, clever, and virtuous, honourable and loving, 
never consciously forgetting or wounding her. She saw 
nim no longer as a frightened, questioning mite carried on 
her bicycle but as a youth, strong and creditably shaped, 


Good-bye, good-bye! ”’ she 
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and as a man, throwing unconsciously over her the mellow 
shadow of maturity. 

Sometimes, if she reflected thus, the ascent of the hill 
would seem over in a second, and almost before aware of 
it she would find herself pushing open the swinging white 
gate, wheeling the bicycle past the snaky crocus borders, 
and resting it against the wall. 

On the wall, under the south sky. had been set a plum- 
tree, crucified there like some weak, lank spider. Francie 
had planted it for the boy’s birthday, caring lavishly even 
for this. Every morning she set the bicycle clear of it, 
and when she saw it was needed, broke off dead twigs and 
nailed up loose ones, as if to crucify it yet more securely 
there. 

Here, as when on the bicycle and when struggling up 
the hill, she dwelt on her devotion to the boy, her face like 
some large pink and white melon, shining at the thought 
of him. Like his, her eyes glowed as if clouded with bloom. 
Sometimes about the house she sang with a soft, floating 
soprano, and would be reminded then of the days when 
she had really sung, taking the solo-parts in oratorio, and 
singing once at the Crystal Palace, in London, in a choir 
of five thousand voices. Then it would be her fervent wish 
that the boy might become a singer, too. 

After this she thought: *‘ Soon I cought to have his 
voice tested. If only I let someone hear it! Soon I must, 
I must think more of him and of his future.”’ 

And one night, before tenderly pressing his head into 
the watm, camphor-smelling pillow, she actually took 
courage and asked him to sing. 

He raised his head and stared. ‘* Sing? ” 
gleamed duller than ever with their sombre gloom. 
must I? ” 

‘*T want to hear you—for something. Sing, my dar- 
ling! Then some day perhaps you will sing in opera, or 
at least like mummy did, in London, in a choir of five 
thousand people! And mummy would like that.”’ 

But the boy put hhis face to the pillow and pouted his 
fat lips, oozing stupidity. Francie rested her flabby cheeks 
on his and kissed him slobberingly, and when he had gone 
to sleep wept over him for both misery and joy. 

In the morning, however, as they flew down the hill, 
she sang tremulously, like a bird wondering if spring thas 
come, the notes of her soft, reedy soprano floating in the 
air like irresponsible feathers. Above her the sky curved 
gently, softly, resting itself like a giant blue petal on the 
green rims of the wide, sunny world. Invisible larks sang 
everywhere, and she thought : ‘* How happy I am! ” This 
morning she did not put on the brakes. The bicycle swooped 
like an arrow into the soft drifts of elm-blossom under the 
trees. 

There. again the boy asked: ‘* What is it? 
what you said.” 

She almost sang in reply: ‘* The elms are coming into 
blossom! I told you yesterday! Into blossom, into 
flower ! ”” 

The bicycle sailed on, and then again his voice asked : 
‘* Why do they? ” 

But to all his stupidity and forgetfulness she was ten- 
derly blind, once again imagining all the things he might 
have said, her thoughts coloured like flowers. When re- 
turning she lifted her face to the spring sky, drank from 
its cascade of sweet, gold spice, and felt within her the 
soul of the boy softly move, gladden and blossom with her 
own. 

Then, soon afterwards, in the avenue, the elms, instead 
of red blossom, began to shower down their second flowers, 
like a storm of green confetti. Every day Francie told the 
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boy what this meant, and showed him also the poplars 
and eims, the oaks and beeches, the birches and pines. And 
every night, into his stupid face she put her own, simple, 
moon-like and soft, and whispered : 

** Sing, my darling. Some day you may sing in opera, 
in a big hall, or like mummy did, in a choir so big no one 
will know who you are.”’ 


And in the avenue the poplars became swaying 
steeples of green, stroking the sky, and on the south wall, 
crucified in the sun, the plum-tree stirred itself, wakened, 
and softly burst into a blossom of silky stars. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HERE are some plays which one either enjoys or 
T tse tedious, but does not analyze at the time or 

ponder over afterwards. ‘* Quest ”’ at the Criterion 
is one of them, at any rate as far as the beginning of the 
last act. I enjoyed it immensely. Pleasant people say 
pleasant things to each other, and the two unpleasant 
people serve as pyrotechnics rather than poison. Nothing 
in the play is particularly original or more than passably 
witty, but one sits back in one’s stall and lazily imagines 
for a couple of hours that peers are like Mr. Hugh Wake- 
field’s Hawtrey-ish hero, that barmaids are as beautiful and 
well-spoken and tastefully dressed as Miss Heather 
Thatcher, and that the bite of bruisers is no worse than 
Mr. Fred Groves’s bark. I doubt whether the knot which 
the author (Mr. Ralph Stock) has tied could in life have 
been disentangled quite so easily or satisfactorily to all 
parties as in the third-act dénouement; but, on the other 
hand, the fact that the untying is satisfactory completes 
the pattern, and that is more than can be said of many 
more pretentious works. My only serious quarrel is with 
Mr. Franklyn Dyall, who produced. The first scene is a 
summer’s day in the country—even if the programme is 
mistaken we have the assurance of the tennis kit of Miss 
Joyce Kennedy and Mr. Wakefield—but the lighting of it 
was cold and blue enough for the North Pole scene in a 
transpontine melodrama. This was a pity, because it is 
the only thing in this charming entertainment which 
makes one stop and think, and he who stops and thinks 
will lose his enjoyment. 


* * * 


During the present epidemic of crook plays it is good 
that someone thought of reviving ‘‘ 9.45,’ one of the most 
skilful of them all. This is being performed, for matinées 
only, at the Ambassadors. After the second act I heard 
a little group of the audience, who were smoking in the 
foyer, taking shilling bets for and against the real mur- 
derer. If after the second act you are prepared to stake a 
shilling on the dénouement of any play you may be pretty 
sure that it is a good one—and when, as happened in this 
instance, not a single favourite got near the winning-post, 
you will agree that ‘‘ 9.45 ”’ is, at least, a most dexterous 
contrivance. It is also very good fun, and acted happily 
and in the right spirit, especially by Miss Dorothy Hope, 
Mr. Townsend Whitling, Mr. Ronald Simpson, and Miss 


Margaret Moffat. 
* * * 


The B.B.C. gave us a welcome Christmas treat in the 
performance of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio last Sunday. We 
should have enjoyed it more if there had been fewer cuts, 
and if these had been made more judiciously. The value 
of the Christmas Oratorio lies in the quality of the music, 
not in the fact that, as the Rapto Times says, it ‘* helps 
to recall the story which lies behind our Christmas fes- 
tivities °®; and it is surely a mistake to omit beautiful 
choruses or solos for the sake of retaining a coherent narra- 
tive. In any case there is really nothing to be said for 
leaving out half a recitative. The actual performance was 
very creditable. Miss Alice Vaughan sang ‘* Slumber, be- 
loved,”’ very pleasingly, and the Chorus, though somewhat 
pedestrian in their style, especially in ‘‘ Glory to God,”’ 
deserve praise for their clear enunciation. 
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The story of ‘‘ Framed * (at the New Gallery Cinema) 
resembles strongly those of many romantic films, except 
that its mise-en-scéne is perhaps a little unusual and con- 
stitutes, as often, the main interest of the film. The pic- 
tures of the interior of a diamond-mine, whether correct 
or not, are good, and the scene in which there is an ex- 
plosion and the mine is flooded with thick, slow-flowing 
mud is excellently managed. It so happens in this scene, 
of course, that the lovely heroine, daughter of the mine- 
owner, is paying a visit of inspection to the mine, and the 
hero rescues her when the mud has reached the level of her 
chin. The hero, adequately played by Mr. Milton Sills, is 
a man of many misfortunes who becomes overseer in the 
mine after being disgraced (through no fault of his own) 
in the army; he is again unfortunate in being condemned 
for the crime of diamond-stealing which he has not com- 
mitted, and sent to a truly appalling penal settlement. The 
real criminal, however, is also sent to the penal settlement 
(why, we are not told), and after Mr. Sills has saved his 
life with his last quinine pill, he confesses the truth, so 
that the hero is liberated and united with his beloved, 
who thas always believed in him. We are promised shortly 
at the same cinema Mr. Charlie Chaplin’s new film, ‘* The 
Cireus,”? which will, no doubt, be better worth seeing. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, December 31st.— 
Folk Dance Festival, Royal Albert Hall, 8 (English 
Folk Dance Society). 
Sunday, January Ist.— 
Mme. Stiles-Allen, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Robert 
Radford, assisted by the London Choral Society, the 
South London Philharmonic Society, and the Poly- 
technic Choral Society, in Christmas Songs and Carols, 
Royal Albert Hall, 3. 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘‘ England in 1928,’’ South 
Place, 11. 
Special Sullivan Concert at the Palladium, 3.15 
(National Sunday League). 
The Venturers’ Society in ‘* Jordan.” 
Monday, January 2nd.— 
Conference on *‘ The Education of Women in India,” 
University College, Gower Street, 3. 
Film—** Robin Hood,”’ at the Astoria. 
Wednesday, January 4th.— 
Megan Foster, An Hour of Song for Children, Wigmore 
Hall, 5. 
Miss Edna Thomas’s matinées begin at St. Martin’s. 
Thursday, January 5th.— 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Chelsea Arts Ball. 
A Debate between Mr. Conal O’Riordan and Mr. 
Reginald Berkeley on the works of Congreve, at 
Wyndham’s. 
OmMIcRON. 


THE SPIDER 


** For little moths a winding-sheet, 

A white cocoon of death I spin, 

And when small flies go mad 

In skeins I made on purpose to entangie them 
Out of me comes the strong and shining silk 
With which I slowly strangle them : 

Out of me came my geometric net, 

This hair-fine hammock hung from leaf to leaf: 
And after dawn I see the dew 

Shine like a million tiny suns : 

I have six hands to walk my tightrope with : 
And when I drop, 

With caution, on a thread, I see, abrupt, my shadow 
Stop when I stop— ”’ 


I saw the spider at that word 
Snapped up and swallowed by a bird. 


WILu1aM PLOMER. 
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ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304-5 
Nightly at 8.1 Matinees, Wed. and Fri., and Jan. 2nd, at 2.30. 
** THARK.”’ 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, RALPH LYNN, 
AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) EVENINGS, 8.30. Tues. & Fri., 2 


““MARCH HARES.”’ 


ATHENE SEYLER, LESLIE BANKS, and HILDA TREVELYAN 


COURT, Sloane Square 


Matinees, Thursday 


‘MR. PROHACK.” 
at 2.30. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
ind saturday, 
A New Play by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock. 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. 


“THE KING OF KINGS.” 
DAILY, at 230 and 8.30. 


Prices (ine. 


Gerr, 7961. 


(Sunday, at 8.) 
Tax) 8/6, 5/9, 3/6, 2/4, 1/2. 





DRURY LANE. EVGS., 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.30 


*“ THE DESERT SONG.” 





HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 
FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1507. NIGHTLY, at 8.30 
Matinees, Monday, Thursday and Saturday, at 2.4. 


‘““ON APPROVAL.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 


& ATHENAUM 





ELLIS JEFFREYS. RONALD SQUIRE. 
GARRICK. Gerrard 9513. 
THE VAMPIRE PLAY, “DRACULA.” EVGS. ONLY, 8.30. 


MATINEES DAILY, 2.30, ‘ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


Gerrard 0650. 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.3%. 
“HIT THE DECK.” 


IVY TRESMAND. ALICE 
SYDNEY HOWARD. STANLEY 


MORLEY. 
HOLLOWAY. 


“WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS.” 
MATINEES ONLY. 


HOLBORN EMPIRE. 


DAILY, at 2.15. 


Box Office Now Open. Popular Prices, 7/6, 5/-, ete. (Holborn 5367.) 





KINGSWAY. (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.36 
JEAN CADELL ia 
“* MARIGOLD.” 

New Year’s Week, Matinees Daily. 


LITTLE. (Reg. 2401.) NIGHTLY, at 8. 
The Macdona Players in 





Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.5. 


3ernard Shaw's 


““YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” 





LONDON PAVILION. 


The Greatest 


DAILY, at 2.30 and 8.30 


Stage and Screen Spectacle 


““UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


With Special Musical Production, by 40 Coloured Artistes. 


LYRIC, Hamme Riverside 3012. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
The OLD VIC COMPANY with SYBIL THORNDIKE in 
“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


rsmith. 


NEW SCALA THEATRE. 
H. V. NEILSON & 





Museum 6010 Twice Daily, 2.30 and 8.0 
GERMAINE DE VAUX 
present 


“BLUEBELL IN FAIRYLAND.” 
The most charming of all Christmas Plays. 


POPULAR PRICES SPECIAL REDUCTION FOR CHILDREN. 


SUNDAYS, 6 and 8.30. 


NIGHTLY, at 8. 
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THEATRES. 





GEORGE ROBEY in ‘‘ BITS AND PIECES.” 
MARIE BLANCHE. 


PRINCES. 


EVENINGS, 8.0. MATINEES, TUES., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.40. 








ROYALTY. (Ger. 269.) NIGHTLY, 8.40. Mats., Tues., Thurs., Sat., 2.30 
““THE CROOKED BILLET.” 8y DION TITHERADGE. 


Leon Quartermaine, Mercia Swinburne, 





Barbara Gott, C. V. France. 





SHAFTESBURY. 


Extra Matinee, Monday Next, January 2nd, 2.30. 


“THE HIGH ROAD.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 


Gerr. 6666. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., also 


ST. MARTIN’S. 





Gerr, 3416. Evgs.,8.30eharp. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.50. 


Extra Matinee, January 2nd, at 2.30. 


““THE SILVER CORD.” 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. 


WYNDHAM’S (Regent 3028.) 
Extra Matinee, Monday Next, January 2nd, at 2.30. 


“THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 
GODFREY 


By SIDNEY HOWARD 
CLAIRE EAMES. 





EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED. & GAT., 2.3 


EDITH EVANS. TEARLE. 








CINEMAS. 


(Holborn 3703.) 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. 


Kingsway. 


(SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.20.) 











January 2nd, 3rd and 4th. NOAH BEERY and Mary Astor in “ THE 
TRUMPET CALL”; ‘“* WITH CHERRY KEARTON IN THE JUNGLE.” 
january Sth, 6th and 7th. FLORENCE VIDOR in ‘AFRAID TO LOVE” 

BETTY COMPSON in “ THE LADY BIRD.” 
On the stage CEREDIG JONES, Bass-Baritone. 
| AST WEEK of the Exhibition. 
4) ERNEST and DOD PROCTER—Paintings. 
®) CAMILLE PISSARRO—Etchings and Lithographs. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6, 





PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


THE GUILDHOUSE, ECCLESTON SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 








“FIVE QUARTERS.” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
(No tickets required.) 


Twelfth Course of Addresses: 


* SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF MODERN TIMES.” 
(This Course will begin on January sth.) 
SUNDAYS. 
1928. 
tan. Ist. G. S. Houtanp, Dramatic Critic to the “* Illustrated London News ”’ 
and to the “ Weekly Sketch”: ‘ Thomas Hardy.” 
Sth. Captain P. P. Eckersify, M.I.E.E., Chief Engineer to B.B.C.: 
Achievement of Wireless.” 
15th. Sirk Frank Dyson, K.B.E., LL.D., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal: “ The 
Observation of the Solar Eclipse.’”’ Lantern Slides. 
. 22nd. W. T. Layton, M.A., C.B.E., Editor of the “ Economist ”: 
Reconstruction of Austria.” 
To be arranged. 


* The 


* The 


oo SR. 
Feb. 5th. To be arranged. 


12th. Bric.-Gex. THE Hon. C. G. Bruce, C.B., M.V.O.: 
of Mount Everest.”’ Lantern Slides. 


19th. Lapy Mavp Hoare: “ My Recent Flight to India.” 


, 26th. Sir JoHN Rvssewt. D.Se., F.R.S., Director of the Lawes Agricultural 
Trust: “* Some Achievements in Agriculture.’”’ Lantern Slides 


Mar. 4th. To be arranged. 
lith. F. W. Woops, C.I.E.: “ Irrigation in India.” Lantern Slides. 
18th. Proressor P. J. Noe: Baker: ‘“* The Repatriation of Prisoners.” 


, 25th. Pnoressor Reitiy, Professor of Architecture, University of Liverpool - 
“Liverpool Cathedral.’”’ Lantern Slides. 


Sauresy, M.D., F.R.S. Edin.: ‘“‘ Saving the Children.” 


“The Ascent 


April Ist. Dr. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


POLITICS IN 


- PARLIAMENTARY History of Horsham, 1295- 
1885,” by William Albery, with an introduction by 
Hilaire Belloc (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), is a very large 

book full of parochial facts which at first sight might seem 

to be of only parochial interest. In reality it throws more 
light upon the history of politics and political institutions 
in England than most of the standard works of ‘ authori- 
ties.”? It also gives one a vivid vision of English communal! 
and individual life, rooted in one Sussex town and stretch- 
ing without a break in memory or tradition over six cen- 
turies. It is a remarkable book, and it isto be hoped that 
local patriotism will induce other people to do for other 
places what Mr. Albery has done for Horsham. No praise 
could be too high for the way in which Mr. Aibery has 
done his work. He has searched with indefatigable in- 
dustry for records containing facts connected with the 
representation of Horsham and with its parliamentary elec- 
tions, and no one who has not read his book can have any 
idea either of the enormous mass or the astonishing detail 
of facts which it has been possible for him to discover. He 
deserves great credit for this industry, but even more for 
the judgment and skill which he has shown in the selection 
and presentation of his facts. A book of this sort might 
easily have been extremely valuable, but completely un- 
readable; Mr. Albery has somehow contrived to make the 
fate of a Burgage in some back street of Horsham as 
interesting historically as the fate of the American colonies. 


* * * 


The secret of Mr. Albery’s success is that he is always 
conscious of the background of England and English his- 
tory behind Horsham. To read this detailed story of 
Horsham politics is to watch a microcosm of English poli- 
tical life actually operating through six centuries. It begins 
in 1295 when Horsham sent to the Parliament which met 
at Westminster two Members, Walter Randolf and Walter 
Burgeys ; it ends only when the Electoral Reform measures 
of 1885 extinguished the ancient Borough and merged it 
in the Horsham Parliamentary Division of the County of 
Sussex. The story falls into four well-marked periods. In 
the first, which covers the fourteenth, fifteenth, and the 
first part of the sixteenth century, the burgesses of Hor- 
sham, i.e., fifty-two persons holding land or land and 
houses called Burgage tenements from the Lord Paramount, 
are compelled to send two reluctant Members to the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster to decide on taxation and later to 
confirm laws. The second is the short period when the 
right to represent the Borough becomes sought after and 
the right to elect is still retained by the genuine burgesses. 
The third is that of the extraordinary system, developed 
during the eighteenth century, under which the Borough 
was in fact disfranchised and the two Parliamentary seats 
became the property of some great family. The fourth 
is the period subsequent to the Reform Act of 1832, in 
which the two-Party system gradually established itself 
and the electorate, gradually and partially, learnt how to 
exercise the franchise. 

+ ~ * 
The main interest of Mr. Albery’s book is to be found, 


of course, in the third and fourth periods. Early in the 
eighteenth century the Eversfield family obtained posses- 


HORSHAM 


sion of the Borough, though most of the burgesses were 
still independent. There followed a struggle between the 
Eversfield and the Ingram families, which ended in the 
complete triumph of the Ingrams. The Ingrams, by split- 
ting burgages and introducing faggot-voters, destroyed the 
old electoral system and made their position apparently 
impregnable. Then suddenly in the 1780’s the Duke of 
Norfolk, the notorious ‘* Jockey of Norfolk,’?? makes an 
attack and, by the most complicated financial and legal 
methods, attempts to wrest the two seats from Lady Irwin, 
the head of the Ingram family. The story of the terrific 
contest between the two families, in which the Duke twice 
jockeyed his candidates into the House only to see them 
unseated on petition, is fascinating. 


*% a * 


The political psychology of England during the 
eighteenth century was very strange, as Mr. Albery’s book 
shows. All political power was withdrawn from the 
common people, and, by the most questionable methods, 
gradually concentrated in the hands of a few families. 
Those families used it partly to protect or further the 
interests of class, and partly as a salable commodity. Lady 
Irwin, for instance, once she had acquired the Horsham 
seats, sold them to people who wanted to enter Parliament 
for the highest price which she could get, and when she 
died, her heir sold the constituency, bag and baggage, to 
the Norfolk family for £90,000, though the intrinsic value 
of the estate—to which the political power was an appur- 
tenance—was probably about £40,000. Yet there is no 
evidence that the persons and classes who saw themselves 
disfranchised made the slightest remonstrance. Throughout 
the eighteenth century the genuine burgesses and the other 
inhabitants of Horsham remain absolutely silent. Not 
until 1807 do we hear their voice in an election squib against 
Lady Irwin which begins :— 


‘Who at Election times of old, 
And you were forward to be polled, 
Who your elective franchise sold? 
My Lady.”’ 
and ends :— 
‘* Who for all this your freedom sells, 
And bids you for it ring your bells, 
With loud and never ceasing knells? 
My Lady.” 

This silence and acquiescence is the more remarkable be- 
cause, from early in the nineteenth century, Horsham was 
a very radical place, strongly anti-slavery, strongly in 
favour of reform, and the scene of a dramatic rising of 
agricultural labourers in 1830. Mr. Albery’s book shows 
how rapid the change was from complete acquiescence and 
indifference to energetic demand for a share in political 
power. The communal psychology of Horsham in the 
eighteenth century was like that of the rest of England. 
All through the time when France was being stirred by a 
ferment of political ideas, there was practically no political 
thought of any kind in England. Politically the ordinary 
man was powerless, silent, and apparently resigned. What 
changed him was the French Revolution, the Napoleonic 
Wars, Tom Paine, William Godwin, and William Cobbett. 


Leonarp WooLF. 
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MR. CHESTERTON (AND STEVENSON) 


Robert Louis Stevenson. By G. K. 
Stoughton. 6s. 


CHESTERTON. Hodder & 


! ADMIT that I have always found Mr. Chesterton’s style 
exasperating to the last point of endurance, though I am 
aware that there must be many people who like it. In a 
chapter in this book, on ‘*‘ The Style of Stevenson,’’ Mr. 
Chesterton remarks: ‘* 1 am one of those humble characters 
for whom the main matter of style is concerned with making 
a statement.’’ To which one might reply that the matter is 
concerned with the statement, but that the style is con 
cerned with making it clearly, simply, and in good taste. 
In his matter Mr. Chesterton is apt to make too many stute- 


ments; in his style he is concerned rather to agitat 
than to clarify, to impress rather than to persuade. 
And readers like myself find his manner rather 


offensive to their vanity. For he seems always to assume 
that what his reader has previously believed is exactly the 
opposite of what Mr. Chesterton knows to be true. Readers 
who like an easy formula may find this attitude delightful ; 
for they have only to stand on their heads to find themselves 
in agreement with Mr. Chesterton. But we are not all so 
completely immersed in ignorance, prejudice, and heresy as 
Mr. Chesterton assumes. To assume that one’s readers are in 
total spiritual and intellectual darkness is easy, and dispenses 
the author from any great intellectual effort himself: as Mr. 
Wells thinks that we are all quite ignorant of Evolution, 
and Mr. Belloc is convinced of our total ignorance of Euro- 
pean history, so Mr. Chesterton believes that we have never 
heard of Catholicism except possibly through Kingsley’s 
‘“ Westward Ho!’ It would not much matter if 
it did not mean that able writers, who might produce work 
of enduring value, become ephemeral. If they wrote 
primarily for themselves, they would be at the same time 
writing for the best people everywhere, people known and 
people obscure, without distinction of class or set. 

In this diffuse, dissipated, but not at all stupid book Mr. 
Chesterton wastes a good deal of time. He is concerned in 
part with attacking misconceptions which we had not heard 
of and in which we are not interested ; and in the process 
supplies some new misconceptions of his own. He wastes 
a good deal of time in protesting that Stevenson was not as 
the ‘‘’Nineties’’ were: they were decadent and morbid, 
whilst Stevenson was out and out for the culture of health 
and happiness. Having assumed a misunderstanding that 
we are not likely to labour under, Mr. Chesterton proceeds 
to assume that we are in 1927 still very much interested in 
the ’Nineties, and somewhat like them, only worse. Mr. 
Chesterton’s chief allusion to contemporary literature is 
‘““The Green Hat.’’ It is not unkind to suggest that Mr. 
Chesterton might read something better—and even newer. 

If Mr. Chesterton does not seem to make the most of 
Stevenson's *‘ cheerfulness,”’ it is, I suspect, in my own case, 
due largely to the fact that I find Mr. 
cheerfulness so depressing. 


SO 


Chesterton’s own 
He appears less like a saint 
radiating spiritual vision than like a *busman slapping him- 
self on a frosty day. He makes a great deal of Stevenson’s 
restoration of the child’s point of view. After Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s recent fulminations against the child-actors, this 
policy requires rather more bolstering up than Mr. Ches- 
terton has given it. He says, for instance, that in our 
‘‘ characteristic contemporary literature there is an almost 
complete absence of joy. And I think it would be true to 


say, in a general fashion, that it is not childish 
enough to be cheerful.” Mr. Chesterton’s fashion 
is too general. The modern world is, in another 
general fashion, childish, and, like childhood, is rather 


aunarchistic. There is something very childish about Chicago, 
and I dare say Chicago is also joyful. I should be very glad 
to be joyful, but I should not care for any joy to be obtained 
at the price of surrendering my life’s experience. Of course, 
Mr. Chesterton is wrong in supposing that one can speak 
about such matters ‘‘in a general fashion.’’ There is one 
authoritative sense, to be respected, in which we are 
admonished to be like little children. Mr. Chesterton secins 
to think that we must execute these instructions by a romp. 
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Hence _ his 
Pantheism. 
What we should have liked would have been a critica! 
essay showing that Stevenson is a_ writer of permanent 
importance, and why. Mr. Chesterton has only partially 
accomplished this task. He has much sound apprecia- 
tion and defence of Stevenson’s style; this part of 
the book is concise and to the point. And when he stops to 
expound a Roman Catholic point of view towards ‘*‘ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”’ he is extremely interesting. How 
illuminating his observation that though this story is 
nominally set in London, it is really taking place in Edin- 
burgh! And, in any case, Stevenson is an author well 
enough established to survive Mr. Chesterton’s approval. 


T. S. Exror. 


regular cutbursts of heavy-weight Pete 


GERMAN BAROQUE ART 


German Baroque Art. 
25s. ) 


By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. (Duckworth. 


Mr. SACHEVERELL SITWELL is an ardent apostle of the Baroque. 
fhe phenomenon of stvle-enthusiasm or ‘‘ centoninita ” 
is a curious one which will provide for the psychology of 
art, whenever it comes into being, a rich field of researc}: 
Ruskin was a supreme ‘example of this state of mind. For 
him thirteenth-century art became the direct expression of ali 
the moral virtues and religious beliefs which he happened to 
cultivate and admire. The Baroque was to him not only 
bad art, it implied every kind of bad life. Mr. Sitwell has 
got it the other way on. For him Baroque art is the direct 
expression of a life in which he feels himself at home. For- 
tunately, this life implies less exclusive virtues, and he avoids 
in consequence the desperate fanaticism which tended to 
falsify Ruskin’s judgments. 

In this book he makes a bold plea for the supremacy o° 
German Baroque. It is one that will not go unchallenged, 
but he supports it with some ingenious and relevant specula- 
tions. He gives a reason why the Germans should have been, 
as he holds, the greatest Baroque designers. It is that in 
Baroque the classic art of the Renaissance recovered much of 
the specific quality of medizval Gothic design. It recovered 
the freedom of fancy, the delight in exuberant ornament, 
the love of mere complexity and richness which characterized 
the Northern styles. Now Teuton sensibility always 
remained true to its Gothic past. It never really learned the 
essence of the classic. It was the old story ; once more Rome 
could conquer Gaul and Britain, but not Germany. ‘* They 
(the German Baroque buildings) have made a brave show of 
classical descent and protected their claims with a fine 
flourish of heraldic fable.” 

To Mr. Sitwell’s taste the Baroque thus produced in 
Germany is the finest expression of the style. ‘‘French taste,” 
he says, ‘‘ seems always mean compared to German, while 
Italian work of the day suffers, save at Caserta, from ar 
enforced economy, so that it looks shoddy and cheaply 
finished. The Germans were prepared to spend much 
longer over their work than the Italians, and if they com- 
pleted it with as much detail as the French, they had at any 
rate designed it at the outset from a larger point of view 
It is therefore of more masculine conception than French 
work ; but while it has this one feature of English design, it 
has not the English reticence, or, if another name is pre- 
ferred, self-consciousness.”’ 

Here is opened up a fascinating subject for speculation 
and controversy. By the meanness of French taste, one must 
suppose Mr. Sitwell to understand its restraint and dis- 
cretion, its absence of Germanic exuberance, for that it is far 
finer, more discriminating and sensitive, would almost 
certainly be admitted. As to whether the sense of measure 
and the logical control of French art should be considered 
unmasculine, opinions may differ. If it should be, the word 
effeminate will have to lose its pejorative implications. 

But Mr. Sitwell’s phrases do hint at a real reason why 
the special characteristics of the Baroque style found their 
fullest expression in Italy, Spain, and Germany, and were 
accepted less enthusiastically in France and England. For 
the cultures of Italy, Spain, and Germany, including also 
Flanders, agree in a certain love of the declamatory, as con.- 
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pared with the restraint of expression in England and 
France. 

But when we consider the Baroque design of the three 
‘*declamatory '’ cultures, we find a great difference. In 
Italy and Spain declamation is always more or less con- 
trolled by an innate sense of formal coherence—the interest 
of Churriquerra’s extravagances do not altogether break his 
unity, the dominant proportions are felt through all his 
intricacies and convolutions. The Italians, with the excep- 
tion of Borromini in his worst excesses, are strikingly lucid 
and coherent in their conceptions. It is only in Germa: 
Baroque that the desire to impress the spectator by wealth of 
profusion of ornament leads to incoherence of proportion, 
or at least to such feeble co-ordination, that no clear unity 
emerges. There is, of course, nothing new in this ; already 
in their Romanesque architecture the German artists had 
shown their lack of intellectual grasp in design. 

However, Mr. Sitwell, though he hints at these questions 
in the introductory sentences quoted above, does not stop to 
follow them out. No uncomfortable doubts check the ardour 
of his enthusiasm. In his tour across Germany and Austria 
he is charmed at every turn by the profusion and splendour 
of these German palaces and gardens. And this is natural 
enough, for Mr. Sitwell’s interest in architecture is that of a 
poet rather than of a plastic artist. 

One feels that the architecture on which he looks serves 
its purpose when it has prompted his imagination to people 
its staircases with crowds of magnificently dressed courtiers. 
He sees, though always in a generalized, scenic fashion, a life 
of elaborate and leisurely artifice, of complicated ceremonial 
and fantastic display. It is not the shell itself which attracts 
him, it is the imagined life of the organism that once 
inhabited it and that formed it to its own purpose. And as 
the consummation of the factitious quality of this life, he 
always sees the theatre where this essence is, as it were, 
doubly distilled. The theatre and the formal garden—these 
are the settings of the life which stirs his emotions. Though 
its expression is so utterly different, Mr. Sitwell’s inspira- 
tion is not altogether unlike that of Aubrey Beardsley. He 
is an Aubrey Beardsley without the sense of sin, which 
was so powerful an ingredient in the art of the ’nineties and 
of which our more tolerant age has deprived us. 

If this is the real nature of Mr. Sitwell’s inspiration, if 
it is the imagined life of the eighteenth century German 
courts that moves him, one can only regret that he did not 
find a form more in harmony with his real feeling than that 
of running through a list of German Baroque buildings. It 
is not difficult to conceive that with his control of language 
and his sense of style, Mr. Sitwell might discover some freely 
imaginative pretext in which his personal feeling for certain 
decorative aspects of life, for its moods and styles, should 
find a full and entirely delightful expression. Here we feel 
that what is personal to Mr. Sitwell shines only fitfully and 
dimly through the opacity of an architectural treatise. Too 
many pages of this book read like an abbreviated Baedeker 
with less useful information and scarcely any more attemip! 
at evaluation. 

Before the illustrations, which, however, contain some 
amusing reproductions of contemporary prints, the claim 
put in for German Baroque breaks down. The castle at 
Melk is perhaps the only example of a definite architectural 
idea or at least of a felicitous use of the rocky pedestal on 
which it is built. But, in general, everything is borrowed 
either from Italian Baroque or French roccoco ; there is no 
evidence of any genuine creative impulse. There is not one 
of these architects who can be compared for a moment to 
Wren or even to Mansart, let alone the great Italians. The 
Invalides in Paris is certainly no stupendous masterpiece, 
but how lucid and clear in its proportions, how well built 
it looks beside Fischer von Ehrbach’s strictly comparab!}: 
design for the facade of St. Charles at Vienna. Or see again 
how distinguished even a minor Italian like Martinetti looks 
among his Viennese rivals. 

Such qualities as German Baroque possesses, its ambi- 
ious scale, its elaborate and profuse ornament, are due, 
as usual in German art, to the generosity of the German 
patron rather than to the sensibility of the German artist. 
For Germany more than rivals England—though both must 
bow vow2davs to America—as the land of industrious and 
prolific patronage. ROGER FRY. 
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PERPETUAL PEACE 


A Project of Perpetual Peace ; Rousseau’s Essay. Translated by 
EpItH M. NUTTALL, With an Introduction by G. LOWES 
DicKINSON. (Cobden-Sanderson. 6s.) 


TuIs document, as Mr. Lowes Dickinson says in his interesting 


Introduction, may be regarded as having founded the modern 
literature of the Peace Movement. In 1712, when Europe 
was engaged in making the Treaty of Utrecht, the Abbe St 
Pierre, ‘‘ the first systematic Utilitarian,’’ as Mr. Dickinson 
calls him, was writing his ‘*‘ Project of Perpetual Peace.” 
His work was edited and rewritten by Rousseau, who added 
a criticism. The first part was published at Amsterdam in 
1761 ; the whole work was not published till 1782, six years 
after Rousseau’s death. It inspired Kant’s ‘“ Treatise on 
Everlasting Peace.” 

Mrs. Nuttall has done a public service in making this 
translation, and in printing her version and the French text 
side by side. The two essays are extraordinarily interesting 
to read at the present time, for they describe and discuss admir- 
ably and vividly in another setting the problems that face us 
to-day. Nobody can read them without seeing how different 
a Europe St. Pierre and Rousseau were addressing. They 
talk all through as if the one problem they had to solve 
was created by the ambitions or the fears of princes. The 
several States, great and small, are conceived as the pro- 
perty of their princes. It is proposed that the existing 
frontiers should be accepted as final and that a body singu- 
larly like the League of Nations should be set up to protect 
Europe (with Turkey excluded) both from external dangers 
and from internal war. It is interesting to see that, in con- 
sidering why the princes would not accept the scheme, 
Rousseau gave as one reason that under this scheme princes 
would not be protected from their subjects. Frontiers, not 
political systems, were to be guaranteed: it was not to be 
a Holv Alliance. Thus, as he conceived the scheme, it gave 
the princes external but not internal security, and he argued 
that it would in this way encourage princes to behave justly 
at home, because they would no longer be able to make 
their subjects forget their wrongs in war. No other motive 
in war is recognized but the ambition of rulers, and this is 
typical of the time at which it was written. For the wars 
of religion had- ceased. The Peace of Westphalia is generally 
regarded as marking their close. On the other hand, the 
wars of popular and sentimental nationalism had not begun. 
The European republic was to consist of the following nine- 
teen Powers: The Emperor of the Romans, the Emperor oi 
Russia, the King of France, the King of Spain, the King of 
England, the States General, the King of Denmark, the King 
of Sweden, the King of Poland, the King of Portugal, the 
Papal States, the King of Prussia, the Elector of Bavaria 
and his associates, the Elector Palatine and his associates, 
the Swiss Republic and its associates, the Ecclesiastical 
Electors with their associates, the Venetian Republic, the 
King of Naples, the King of Sardinia. Less important 
Sovereigns like the Republic of Genoa and the Dukes of 
Modena and Parma were to have a right of suffrage like 
that enjoved by counts of the Empire. This was the Europe 
to be stabilized. The French revolution, which took so much 
from Rousseau, was to play such havoc with that Europe 
that it is not surprising that this part of his teaching fell 
on deaf ears. The ‘‘ Social Contract’ had released forces 
* At this moment there 
are more troublesome elements than the ambition of princes 
in the difficulties that beset the League of Nations. 

This very fact only increases the admiration with which 
the reader will study the mechanism proposed by St. Pierre 
and the arguments by which it was recommended. There 
we move in a strangely modern atmosphere. All the illu- 
sions of our own time are exposed: the illusion that a single 
Power or a group of Powers can give the world a stable 
peace, that security can be based on fear, that war can leave 
anvbody stronger. The argument that ex-allies find it very 
difficult to remain friends reminds us that Gladstone, who 
thought the Crimean War could be regarded as an attempt 
to maintain the public law of Europe against an aggressor, 
counted among its evils a definite setback to our good rela- 
tions with France. When he comes to construct his League, 
St. Pierre notes all the difficulties that we discuss to-day, 
and he finds solutions that are remarkably like those to 
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which we look in the methods and discipline of the League. 

If its remedies were more drastic and thorough, that only 

means that two hundred years have destroyed some of the 

illusions that warmed the heart of this courageous and 

sanguine thinker, J. L. HaMMOoND. 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 

An Qutline of Philosophy. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. Allen ¢ 


Lowin I2s. 6d 


Mk. RUSSELL’sS philosophical work falls into two fairly clear 
divisions, the Russell of the ‘‘ Problems of Philosophy,” and 
the Russell of this ‘‘ Outline’: a pre-war and a post-war 
Russell. The Lowell Lectures mark the transition and their 
fuller fruits appear in the * Analysis of Mind” and the 
‘Analysis of Matter.” His writings are always extremely 
lucid, but all the same, the layman is likely to find these 
later volumes pretty ‘‘ stiff'’ reading and will be propor 
tionately grateful for the present ‘‘ Outline.” 

If the reader should not be conversant with the indepen- 
dent character of Mr. Russell’s thought, he must not expect 
to find this book just one more of the usual “ introduc- 
tions '"’ to philosophy. It is something vastly more valuable 
than that. It is, in fact, the best book there is for explaining 
to the educated but non-specialist reader the present posi- 
tion and prospects of philosophy as based on modern science. 
The programme of philosophic reform sketched in the Lowell 
Lectures and developed in detail in the two ‘“ Analyses ”’ 
is now restated, synoptically and non-technically, so as to 
form both an ideal introduction and a representative apercu 
of Mr. Russell’s mature conclusions. 

Philosophy, to be sure, leads man into strange places. 
But the places into which the Russellian variety takes us 
are hardly stranger than the rest, and will appeal to those 
with scientific interests as decidedly more delectable coves. 
Man is first of all considered ‘‘from withoui.”’’ or 
behaviouristically, and the upshot, some will feel, is an 
uncomfortable likeness to a Robot or a béte-machine. Man 
is an instrument sensitive to the environment, and differs 
from a clock or a thermometer only in being vastly more com- 
plicated. The plain man may feel that this portrait from the 
outside does him scant justice, but it is at least as good as 
most passport photographs, and ‘the authorities" (i.e., 
the laws of chemistry and physics) are, Mr. Russell assures 
us, prepared to pass him on the strength of it! Besides, this 
result, though not radically altered, is much supplemented by 
the considerations in Part III., where the individual is 
studied ‘‘ from within,’ or ‘‘ mnemically.”’ Mr. Russell 
would really like to go the whole behaviouristic hog, but 
Kohler and his Apes have pulled him up short. Watsonian 
‘ conditioning ’’ of bodily movements suffices to explain 
many but not all knowledge situations. Cases of knowledge 
where solutions to problems are sought and found evince a 
new factor. Such solutions are not reached by random acts 
terminating in success by pure chance, but are found “ as a 
whole’ and by ‘ insight.’"’ Man’s behaviour then is dis- 
tinguished from that of the thermometer in that the former 
is, and the latter is not, partly determined by mnemic effects 
(i.e., certain kinds of effects which past occurrences have on 
present ones), which are manifested in memory, learning, 
speech, and most ‘‘ knowledge "* behaviour. 

But however surprised the plain man will be with him- 
self when he discovers himself, he will be hardly less sur- 
prised to find that the material earth he treads is not in the 
end ‘‘ material’’ at all. The ultimate ingredients of the 
material world are neither exclusively mental nor exclusively 
physical: nor are they persistent substances of any sort, 
but really events which overlap one another and occupy 
regions of space-time. Our plain but bewildered man will 
however probably be consoled to find that mental events 
(e.g., seeing his dog) are literally events in his head, or 
rather in his brain. Physics tells us nothing of the intrinsic 
nature of ‘‘ matter,’’ nor gives any ground for supposing that 
it is fundamentally different from the nature of ‘“ mind.” 
Mind is really more like matter, and matter really more like 
mind than we had supposed. All we know about ‘‘ matter ”’ 
is certain logical characteristics of its structure. 

Nor is ‘‘ mentality,’ any more than “ materiality,” a 
fundamental stuff. It is an affair of degrees: some events are 
more mental than others, but 


no single event is mental 
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‘* Mentality ~ is a character of a whole complex of events 
in a region combining sensitivity and the law of learned 
reactions to a marked extent. So, in the end, our comple, 
world is composed of one kind of stuff only, viz., events. 
which are ordered into a four-dimensional space-time con 
tinuum. 

What, then, can philosophy, after its excursions ints 
Rehaviourism and physics, tell us of our prospects in the 
world? There can be little objection to Mr. Russell’s answers 
on the score of overweening optimism! The philosopher can 
not reasonably be expected to show that ‘‘ the world is good 
in certain respects,’’ nor can he accept any responsibility fo: 
the evil in it. It is as fraudulent to be optimistic in philo- 
sophy as in money matters. Since there are no permanent 
substances, but only overlapping events, causally and other- 
wise related, the problem of personal immortality similarly 
lies outside philosophy . ‘‘ Science * or ‘‘ revealed religion ~ 
are left to squabble over this handsome present. Again, 
though the living of a good life may and should be an ethica! 
effect of studying philosophy, it must not be its aim—or 
both the ethics and the philosophy will go under. So, Mr. 
Russell concludes, @ la Spinoza, that the very generality 
characteristic of philosophy should enable minds trained by 
it to see human passions and quarrels in a just proportion, 
and to realize their absurditv—whether between individuals, 
classes, or nations. ‘‘ Philosophy comes as near as possible 
for human beings to that large, impartial contemplation of 
the universe as a whole which raises us for the moment 
above our purely personal destiny."” And Mr. Russell's Free 
Man of 1910 need no longer think of himself as ‘‘ powerless 
and small in the grip of vast cosmic forces,’ for measure- 
ment is conventional, and according to a different system of 
measurement, he would be “ larger than the sun’’! The 
mood in which the modern man should face the universe is, 
in short, one of ‘‘ quiet self-respect.”’ 


THE FIRST LADY WHARNCLIFFE AND HER 
FAMILY 
The First Lady Wharncliffe and her Family. By her Grand- 
Children, CAROLINE GROSVENOR and the late LORD STUART O01 
WorrLey. (Heinemann. 26s. 


HE Letters of Lady Wharnclifie and her family have been 
wisely selected to range over as long a period as _ possible 
1779-1856), while still keeping Lady Wharncliffe as the cen- 
tral figure. They are chiefly exchanged between the women 
embers of the family, the men being always much occupied 
with sport, Parliament, and their estates. One is at first 
much impressed with the many accomplishments of these 
women. They speak French and Italian, play various instru- 
ments, sing and draw, and are, though this is not so notice- 
able, tolerably well read. Moreover their style is good and 
their taste in words excellent, and this gives all their letters 
a certain charm. Nevertheless, one is left with the impres- 
sion that they are not as satisfactory people as the sum of 
their merits would seem to warrant. Their occupations are 
intellectual, and yet it is as if they pursued them because 
they were the accomplishments of their class, and not from 
any individual passion for music, literature, or painting. 
rhere is little or no serious discussion in their letters, and 
scarcely even any sign of their preferences for one writer or 
painter rather than another, though plenty about their 
favourite singers or actors. In a sense they were perfect 
Hedonists, for everything they did gave them the same easy 
unaffected pleasure, and yet this pleasure is never quite 
enough to convince one that they were sufficiently serious 
about anything to have any individual opinions. Yet about 
one thing they were completely sincere, and in this they are 
seen at their best, in their devotion to their children, and 
indeed to all their near relations. 

It might also be said in their defence that they were, 
after all, members of the ruling classes, and that it was 
therefore natural that they should be dilettantes in the arts, 
since politics were the chief sphere of action for the men 
and of interest for the women. Yet it is when we come to the 
nolitical comments of these women that they are most dis- 
appointing. A satiric remark made by one of them about 


another—‘: She taiked of being frightened at public matters. 
but was in excellent snirits °* —-applies in. some measure to 
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them all. For it is the personalities of politics that really 
interest them; and all this ‘‘ scimble scamble stuff,’’ as 
Horace Walpole called it, is paraded with a comical idea of 
its importance ‘‘to the country’ or to ‘all ranks and 
classes.”” *‘ England will not seem England without him,” 
Lady Erne says on the death of George the Third. There is 
no sign in their letters that they notice the real troubles of 
their times, the barbarous penal code, the state of the prisons, 
the industrial troubles after the Napoleonic wars. But they 
see Radicalism everywhere, and an English Radical, Lady 
Wharncliffe says, ‘‘ is the worst variety of an odious species, 
because he has no real grievance.’’ Nor is the unrelieved 
Toryism of the men supported by much better arguments, to 
judge from a letter of Lord Wharncliffe’s, in which he ex- 
plains that his chief objection to popular elections is the 
obligation to go into details, and entangle oneself by declara- 
tions. As to slavery, he continues, in the same letter, ‘I 
know very well the strong feelings of the Methodists on this 
subject, who would destroy the West Indies for the sake of 
the Lord .. . but I also know that they are enthusiasts and 
therefore most unwise guides in any matter of legislation 
affecting the interests of others.” 


* THE FIGHTING QUAKER ” 


J. Allen Baker, M.P. By ELIZABETH BALMER BAKER and P. J. NOEL 
BAKER. (The Swarthmore Press. 7s. 6d.) 


J. ALLEN BAKER, who represented East Finsbury in Parlia- 
ment from 1905 until his death in 1918, was a Radical in the 
tradition of John Bright. His life was singularly full and 
varied in interest ; but solid character and disinterested ser- 
vice resolved all his many-sided activities into harmony. He 
infused his religion into his business and politics, and 
brought common sense into his religion. It is here possible 
to sketch his career in merest outline. He came of a long 
line of Quakers, some of whom had suffered persecution in 
Ireland. His father had emigrated to Canada, and there 
Allen Baker was born in 1852. Owing to a reverse in the 
family fortunes, he was compelled, at the age of seventeen, 
to abandon hope of a college education, and to become 
travelling canvasser for a bookselling firm—an uncongenial 
task, but one which gave him a breadth of experience that 
proved the best possible training for his later social work. 
Brighter days dawned with the patenting by his father of 
a flour-sifter. Other inventions followed, which played no 
small part in ending the unsanitary conditions then prevalent 
in the making of bread and confectionery ; and in 1876 Baker 
was sent to England as representatiive of a new business, 
which prospered so well that the whole family was soon able 
to take up its permanent residence here. 

Baker was one of the pioneers of the Adult Sunday 
Schools, in connection with which he also ran evening classes 
which foreshadowed the Workers’ Educational movement. 
His experiences in this connection brought him into close 
touch with the slumdom of East Finsburv, and paved the 
way to his election to the London County Council. His long 
association with that body was characterized by his interest 
in housing and temperance ; while he was one of the most 
stalwart Progressive fighters in the famous tramways battle. 
But it is for his work on behalf of international peace that 
Baker—‘‘ the fighting Quaker,’ as many of his friends called 
him—will be mainly remembered. He toiled incessantly in 
the cause of arbitration ; he arranged friendly visits before 
the War between representatives of English and German 
religious bodies ; he had an interview with the Kaiser in 1909, 
of which an extraordinarily interesting account is given ; and 
he founded the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, the inaugural Conference of which 
assembled, ironically, at Constance on August 1st, 1914, amid 
all the turmoil of mobilization. He spent his last few years 
in arousing enthusiasm for the League of Nations. 

Baker died amid the apparent failure of his life’s work. 
Yet who shall say that zeal and sincerity are ever quite 
wasted? In the light of recent events, some of Baker’s 
methods for promoting peace may seem old-fashioned and 
ineffective. But the example of his career—described pic- 
turesquely, yet with restraint, in this pleasant memoir— 
should at least serve to quicken courage and determination 
in many who follow after him. 
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BOOK-PASTIME AND BOOK SCIENCE 


The Elements of Book-Collecting. By 10L0 WILLIAMS. 
(Mathews & Marrot. 8s. 6d.) 

An Introduction to Bibliography for Literary Students. By 
RONALD B. MCKERROW. (Milford. 18s.) 


BOOK-COLLECTING, or going through the motions of book- 
collecting, has become almost a popular sport. The history 
of hobbies, which will have such voluptuous chapters on 
geology for the million, half-hours with the microscope, 
bicycles made for two, Walter Crane art evenings, and rose- 
growing, will not without hazard omit this new recreation. 
It is perhaps due to America that the hue and cry for any 
likely book is so vigorous, but the invention of ‘* modern 
firsts ’’ has something to answer for. A bookseller of the 
old school was appealing to me for my sympathy the other 
day on this subject. He said, ‘‘ Twenty years ago or less a 
man would come in here and buy the books of any good 
author who attracted him. That’s all gone. The kind of 
fellow who calls now doesn’t want to buy a book. He’s 
usually a clerk or so, out for information. They’ll bring out 
notebooks, get down books from the shelves, take notes of 
price, title, measurement, advertisement pages, every blessed 
thing—and what’s taken me years to decide takes them a few 
minutes. They'll give me information too: ‘ This volume 
you’ve got at fifteen shillings ...I can get you one for 
twelve and six from a shop I know.’—Buy anything?.. .” 
The quotation must cease, but by many signs there is a 
bibliographical germ in the air. 

For those who wish to be in the swim, and to blend with 
their technical talent the old-fashioned habit of buying books, 
Mr. Iolo Williams has provided a very companionable in- 
structor. He is known as an established bibliographer with 
a special liking for the eighteenth century, a field from which 
he began to carry home his sheaves long before it was being 
scientifically reaped and raked as it now is. It is natural 
that his handbook should be tinged with the copper-cut spirit 
of his own enthusiasm. But he is willing to hint to the 
prospective hunter that there are other fields to be explored, 
and he commends theology as unduly neglected, or again the 
lesser poets of the Romantic age. These headings un- 
doubtedly would produce some shelves of very beautiful 
books, apart from the literary surprises which might ve wait- 
ing for daylight in their contents. The truth is that tere are 
still scores of starting-points and roads by which a faithful 
bookman might gather (and cheaply too) series of volumes 
all in danger of passing away and carrying with them dis- 
tinctions and pleasures of taste which will never come again. 
Mr. Williams in his colloquial yet scholarly fashion gives us 
the means of collating and thoroughly mastering a book 
physically considered ; he gives chapters to the sizes, the 
parts, the condition, the issue and edition and the correct 
description, which will be adequate for the general collector. 
What light can be thrown on the book trade by one not actu- 
ally in it, he appears to throw, and he considers with sym- 
pathy the seller’s side of the matter as well as the buyer’s. 
For the hurry after modern first editions he has not much 
liking, and he follows up his version of this rapid marketing 
as ‘‘a waste of time ’’ with the warning that it is possibly 
also a waste of money. He closes with a list and brief ex- 
planation of the chief bibliographical authorities beginning 
with the immortal Lowndes; he might have added with 
advantage the immense bibliography of bibliographies which 
has been compiled recently by American energy. 

Among Mr. Williams’s reference books, Mr. R. B. 
McKerrow’s ‘‘ Notes on Bibliographical Evidence,’’ 1914, is 
emphatically honoured and recommended ; that pamphlet 
was restricted in its reference to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Mr. McKerrow now brings out a magnifi- 
cently enlarged edition of this work, carrying on the definite 
consideration of English book-production to the end of the 
eighteenth century. He declines to have his book regarded 
as a book-collector’s or printer’s gospel—it is meant to help 
the literary student in the many problems arising from the 
transference of the written word to the printer’s page. But 
we shall be surprised if many a collector at least does not 
apply here with success for information. Little did the Eliza- 
bethan compositor realize that he was getting through his 
work under the observation of Mr. McKerrow, whose biblio- 
graphical post-mortem is to the common cant of ‘* with the 
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misprint on p. 69” and *‘ best edition with the folding plate 
of the Dromedary *’ what Newton's * Principia ’’ are to the 


apple anecdote. EpMuUND BLUNDEN 


chy 


MORTMAIN 
The Arunta: A Study of a Stone Age People. By SIR BALDWIN 
SPENCER, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., and the laie F. J. GILLEN. Two 
vols. (Macmillan, 36s.) 
Ethnology and Archzology of the Malay Peninsula. By Ivor 


H. N. EvANs. (Cambridge University Press. 
The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea. 
LANDTMAN. With an Introduction by 
(Macmillan, 30s.) 
Maya Cities. By THOMAS GANN, F 


15s.) 
By DR. GUNNAR 
Dr. A. C. HADDON. 


R.G.S. (Duckworth. 21s.) 


THESE two volumes upon the Arunta, one of the largest tribes 
of Central Australia, whose numbers have dwindled from 
2,000 to 300 or 400, do not contain wholly original matter, 
previous publications of the authors having appeared in 1889, 
1904 and 1914. They embody a truly marvellous collection 
of facts of which the interest and importance are incalculable 
and enhance a reputation for the authors which is already 
world-wide. It is the interpretation of these facts in terms 
of local development which seems to us dubious. The Arunta, 
like the rest of the Australian aborigines, are primitives— 
they do not till the soil, nor build houses, nor use metals, 
which is or ought to be the scientific definition of primitive- 
ness. Yet they are bound from birth to death and bevond 
by a most intricate set of ceremonious conventions and pre- 
cedents derived from their ancestors or Alchera, and repre- 
senting a conservatism of cult which betrays every sign of 
a formal social and religious organization. How are we 
to explain such an anomaly upon the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion from within, and even if we accept it, why have the 
Arunta remained primitives of Old Stone Age culture in the 
fundamentals of civilized existence? The assumption of the 
isolation of Australia from the cultural contacts of Indonesia 
and the Pacific becomes the more untenable in view of the 
fact that the Arunta ceremonies, ancestral lore, and peculiari- 
ties of belief can be so readily identified with the highly 
specialized megalithic cult of the neighbouring regions. The 
creation myths of the sky-being or ‘ culture-hero’’ who 
‘arose out of nothing ’’ and made all things, are paralleled 
by those of the Carolines and elsewhere, and the same applies 
to the dramatic initiation ceremonies which imitate the 
supernatural ritual of the Alchera. The tribal divisions into 
moieties is another recognition mark. A creek will divide 
one camp, high and low ground another, north and south 
a third. This dual organization is a ceremonial one, and 
marriage is strictly reguiated by it, as it was in other 
regions of the Pacific, in Asia, and in Central America. The 
authors give a picture of a ‘*‘ devil-man ”’ clothed in a make- 
believe horned animal (the horns of which they wrongly 
describe as pointing-sticks), though no horned animal exists 
in Australia. Even more plainly indicative of culture- 
contacts is the ceremony of taking a dead man into a cave 
(the underworld), removing his intestines, and replacing 
them with a new set, when he becomes a live medicine-man. 
What can this possibly mean but mummification? And the 
ritualistic usages for the Churinga or sacred ancestral stone 
has a long pedigree stretching far west of Australia. When 
we turn to the more primitive elements of Arunta culture, it 
is interesting to read that the authors confirm the new verdict 
as to the nature of primitive man, describing the tribesmen 
as kindly, considerate, and generous, while no one tribe is 
‘*in a constant state of enmity with another.’’ The cultured 
strangers who penetrated Australia in the past, probably in 
search of gold, left their hfe-and-death ceremonies behind 
them, but not their agriculture and stone-building. What 
other interpretation can fit the facts? 

Mr. Evans’s book is necessarily rather sketchy, being a 
reprint of various papers published in learned journals, upon 
certain archewological remains, magical customs, and tech- 
nological conventions of the Malay Peninsula. He is rather 
aggravatingly brief in his descriptions of the Sakai and 
Jakun, those mysterious primitives of the Malay jungle whom 
Mr. Tomlinson nearly met in ‘‘ Gallions Reach,’’ and who 
have received only the veneer of the cultural equipment of 
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their neighbours. They live in shelters in the depths of the 
forest, use stone knives, are non-agricultural, and have no 
other ‘‘ weapon ”’ than the blow-pipe. It is intriguing, too, 
to find beliefs relating to stones, caves, trees, and wells 
current for centuries in South-Eastern Asia still surviving in 
out-of-the-way districts of England. 

The Kiwai of New Guinea provide a nice problem in the 
complexities of *‘ culture-mixing,’’ and Dr. Haddon, in his 
learned introduction, puts clearly for us the overlaying of 
two elements from two cultural strata, the older being a two- 
class system of matrilineal descent, the later a classless 
local totemism of patrilineal descent. But here, as in many 
islands of Melanesia and Polynesia, we have the ancient 
traditions of ‘* culture-heroes *’ coming from the West, the 
land of spirits, with the power of transporting themselves 
through the air, as had Merlin in archaic Britain, of dual 
grouping, pantomime creation dances, and annual life- 
giving ceremonies. Dr. Landtman has done his work as 
thoroughly as Dr. Fox in his great book on the Carolines. 
But the index is an abomination. 

Dr. Gann’s book is more secular than any of the pre- 
ceding ones, and not the less readable for that. It would, 
indeed, be hardly possible to write a dull book about the 
Maya ruins of pyramid, temple, palace, grave-mound, and 
stone-causeway falling to decay in the midst of the now 
barely inhabited and mialarious swamp and forest that 
devour them. In the present book, Dr. Gann has confined 
himself more or less to the East Coast of Yucatan whither 
the Mayas migrated from the South, and strips of British 
Honduras. The story of the Mayas in this region is one of 
the most tragic in the world, for a few direct descendants of 
this proud people still live by the ruins of their ancient 
state, brought thus low not by climate or geographical con- 
ditions or racial decline, but simply by warfare. 

: H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


it Never Rains. By J. MURRAY ALLISON. Hurst & Blackett. 
7s. 6d.) 

These twenty-five short stories show that Mr. Allison 
lacks neither inventiveness nor wit. His knowledge is various 
and he parades it in a spirited and ironic manner. Unfor- 
tunately, he writes to a considerable extent in clichés, and he 
is apt to put too much strain on our credulity, without com- 
pensating us by beauty of thought or form. He employs 
little ingenuity or variety in describing girls. Mercedes’ skin 
was ‘ as soft and delicate as the bloom upon the early olive *’; 
Adelaide’s ‘‘ complexion was that known as peach bloom. 
Her chestnut hair rippled and waved as though alive.”’ (But, 
surely, dead hair would fall out.) ‘*‘ The Girl with One Ear- 
Ring’? and ‘‘ Mr. Gladdings, Mr. Thistlehorn, and Col. 
Bark” are unconvincing in detail, although the latter is 
clever and disarms criticism by a neat device. ‘‘ Mortimer 
Hackforth ’”’ is excellent. It is admirable as a satire on 
literary controversies. ‘‘ A Certain Liveliness in the North 
Atlantic ’ is an exciting gun-running tale. 


Mariposa On the Way. By HENRY BAERLEIN. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 


The adventures of Mariposa look as though they are 
going to run to a series of novels. This one is, presumably, 
the second. Mariposa, whose beauty excels her talent, is a 
dancer from Seville. She comes to England with her mother 
and is unsuccessful on the London stage. In the present 
story, she is engaged by Mr. Magnus, an American im- 
presario, to appear in the States, and she describes what 
happens to her on the way from London to Southampton 
where she is to embark. For Mariposa, who wants to see 
something of England, decides to travel to the port by coach, 
along by-roads. She is an amusing creature. She is un- 
moral. In a moment of disillusionment, she is not above 
crying out in public to a man that she will never pass the 
night with him. She has much native wisdom and 
generosity. And the naive, matter-of-fact manner in which 
she relates her preposterous adventures is not the least of her 
charms. The mother is hardly as original a creation. The 
strong, coarse, astute mother, who spanks her grown-up 
daughter and jealously guards her moral and financial in- 
terests, is quite a stock comic type. The cpisode of the torn 
chemise betrays mother and daughter in all their homely 
sagacity and self-consciousness before an alien world. Asa 
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picaresque novel (on a pigmy scale), this contains some enter- 

taining side scenes. The League of Nations meeting at Lord 

Trehampton’s is a clever touch. 

The Defeated. By 
78. 6d. 


This novel is extremely interesting. Indeed, it is one of 
the few novels that sustain the reader’s interest until the 
end. This is due partly to the sound plan on which it is 
constructed and partly to the importance and fascination of 
its subject matter. Mr. Lewishon has written the story of an 
American Jew. He works thoroughly. As he says himself: 
‘‘ Let us recover, if possible, something of an epic note. To 
do that there is no need of high-flown words or violent 
actions. Only a constant sense of the streaming generations, 
of the processes of historic change. .. .”’ In accordance 
with this idea, he begins his life three generations before 
Arthur Levy’s birth. In a hundred pages, he tells of Arthur’s 
great-grandfather, grandfather, and father in Russia, Ger- 
many, and America, in a comprehensive, skilful, and moving 
narrative. Arthur is born in New York of rich, unorthodox 
parents. He graduates at Columbia, then he studies medi- 
cine, marries a Gentile, becomes a psycho-analyst, is 
appointed physician to a Jewish hospital, and finally goes to 
Roumania on a commission formed to inquire into the matter 
of recent pogroms. Arthur is not a “ renegade’ Jew, but 
he is brought up precisely as Gentile children are, only to 
realize, early enough, that there is a barrier between Jews 
‘of his particular kind and the Gentiles with whom they had 
thought themselves merged. Mr. Lewishon’s real theme is 
the nature and effect of this realization. All its bitter torment 
is exposed. 


LUDWIG LEWISHON. (Thornton Butterworth. 


* + *. 


The Widecombe Edition of Eden Philipotts’s Dartmoor Novels. 
Vol. V.—Brunel’s Tower. Vol. VI.—Demeter’s Daughter. 
Vol. VII.—The Mother. Vol. VIII.—Children of the Mist. 
Vol. IX.—The Forest. Vol. X.—The Virgin in Judgment. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d. each. 

This new edition, grouping together works widely 
separated in time, draws attention to the scheme of their 
composition. To cover the whole inhabitable area of Dart- 
moor by a cycle of twenty novels is a formidable task, the 
more so since similitude rather than contrast is bound to 
mark their setting. But the resources of art are not limited 
to those of nature, and Mr. Phillpotts’s Devonshire novels 
thrive on the rich fertility of his mind. There are times when 
this fertility becomes a fault. Plots are too intricate, minor 
characters too intrusive, and descriptions of nature, which 
at their best approach real poetry, tend often to mere gaudi- 
ness that evokes no image. Yet a definite vitality is in every 
book. Of these six volumes, ‘‘ Children of the Mist,’’ the first 
of the whole cycle, betrays weakness in the fitting of 
character to plot, as instanced in the unconvincing penitence 
of an almost conventional villain, whereby the required 
gaiety of ending is secured. In ‘*‘ Brunel's Tower,” the far 
simpler plot leads to a gain in psychological subtlety. But 
we must turn to the closing chapters of ‘‘ The Virgin in 
Judgment ’’ for evidence of the author’s finest work. The 
earlier part moves too slowly and is encrusted with irrele- 
vancies ; but the character of Rhoda Bowden brings it at 
last unfalteringly, if not strictly inevitably, to the brink of 
the final drama. Here Mr. Phillpotts shows his strength in 
achieving the stark climax of Greek tragedy, where all con- 
siderations of the human agency that has wrought it are 
swept up into the severity and awe of its culmination. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


ENGINE EFFICENCY IN COLD WEATHER 


RECEIVED an ‘ S.0.S.’’ message the other day from a 
| ees in the North, who wrote saying he had bought a 

Daimler, and was disappointed with his choice. I found 
he was rushing out of an unheated garage, with a stone-cold 
engine, and tackling a 1 in 6 gradient before the stiff oil 
could work its way round the bearing surface of the sleeve- 
valves. It was a thoughtless thing to do, but I am afraid 
this is not an isolated case of bad running due solely to the 
car-owner. 


A sleeve valve engine, in particular, should be warmed 
up before it leaves the garage in winter, because its internal 
organs demand more careful lubrication than those of 
ordinary poppet-valve power-units, but thousands of engines 
suspected of waning efficiency are free from blemish, except 
that they are over-cooled. 

Many modern cars are being equipped now with radiator 
shutters and thermostats, but the majority are devoid of such 
equipment, and my advice to owners is to fit a radiator muff 
for winter use and secure an ideal working temperature of 
190 to 210 degrees Fahrenheit. To do this a temperature in- 
dicator, of course, is essential. An inexpensive and effective 
type, which an owner-driver may fit for himself, is the Boyce 
Moto-meter—carried in the radiator cap. 


I was asked recently how a device of this type can be 
trustworthy when the stem or recording element is so short 
that it does not reach the water unless the radiator is abso- 
lutely full. The answer is that the Moto-meter is intended 
to register the temperature not of the water but of the air 
space above the water level. 


With the temperature at 210 deg. F., giving the maximum 
engine efficiency, a water-recording instrument would 
register so near boiling point as to be mistaken from the 
driver’s seat for actual boiling point (212 deg. F.). On the 
contrary, the device on a thermo-syphon cooled car might 
show a falling temperature when the engine was getting 
hotter and hotter—through the water-level dropping below the 
inflow to the radiator and thus stopping circulation. 


It is important also to remember that the wategedfi 
the cooling system is of different temperature according to 
where it is and what it is doing. There may be 50 deg. F. 
difference between the temperature at the top and bottom 
of the radiator in a thermo-syphon cooled car and only about 
10 deg. F. difference in a car with pump cooling. Until 
boiling point is reached and steam generated there is a wide 
difference in the temperature of the water in the top of the 
radiator and that of the air space or pocket above it. 


With these facts in mind a motorist may enjoy all the 
advantages of a high efficiency temperature without fear of 
doing any damage to his engine. 


What I do is to allow the cosy to exclude cold air from 
the radiator until the Moto-meter indicates that the right 
temperature has been obtained. Then the flap of the cosy 
is opened to expose part of the radiator. 


The Moto-meter looks after the rest. If anything occurred 
to raise the temperature of the water to boiling point the 
air space above the water-level would be filled with steam and 
the radiator meter would signal the fact to the driver in time 
to avoid any danger. 

I have used a Boyce recorder in conjunction with a 
radiator muff on half a dozen cars and have not yet found 
the meter fail in its mission. Occasionally I have started on 
a long journey with the flap of the radiator cosy closed and 
forgotten the fact, but after about five miles running the 
Moto-meter has signalled danger, which would otherwise 
have been unsuspected, because my radiator cap fits so tight 
that no steam escapes there. It is carried under the car— 
unseen by the driver. 

The Daimler owner whose letter has led me to deal with 
this important subject, has fitted a cosy and a Boyce meter, 
and already he declares that he is delighted with the differ- 
ence in the running of his car. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NaT1Ion may submit any of their 
motoring inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his 
comments and advice. They should be addressed : Rayner 
Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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